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HE LIGHTEST, THE WARMEST, AND 


neal HENRY’S [faa 
CHARTALINE BLANKETS. 





Can from all Dragere, tea Hronghout the Kingdom. HENRY 
\ ue roi 12, Dantes Street, Manchester, will forward Five Blankets, 
to any Railway vay tation in the United Kingdom, on seneras ot of 
\ Post i) je Order (or Money in Registered Letter) No Stamps N 
Trade Mark (stainped on every Blanket), *Putent Chartaline.” 


“True Winter Comforts. Light and Warm.’”— The Queen. A Defiance to the tore ”___Naval and Military 


WISHING YOU 
A HAPPY AND “PHOSPHORUS” NEW YEAR. 








Every reader who wishes to enjoy health, happiness, and prosperity throughout the coming’ year’ should take that 
pleasant and reliable preparation, CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, of which MISS EMILY 
FAITHFULL, in the Victoria Magazine says :—“It is with the utmost confidence that we recommend this 
excellent preparation (CRosBY's VITALIZED PHOSPHATES) for the relief of indigestion, and for general debility. No 
possible risk can attend a trial of it, and in our opinion it cannot fail todo good. We have recently watched its effects 
oma young friend who has suffered "from indigestion all her life. After tak'ng the vitalized phosphates for a fortnight 
she said to us—‘ I feel another person ; it is a pleasure to live,’”» They will “be found of inestimable value in deficient 
mental and bodily growth of CHILDREN, and in lassitude, sleeplessness, and debility of ADULTS.  Vitalized 
Phosphate is the best preparation ever introduced to the public, 


Physicians alone have prescribed 157,780 Bottles. 


Sold by Chemists, price 3s. 9d. per bottle, or POST FREE from F. Crosby, 137A, Strand, London, for Stamps 
or P.O.0. 3s. 9d. Sead post card for these interesting descriptive pamphlets containing all particulars Post Free. 


_THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 
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Bee BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Trade Mark. my Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 
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| F. J. CLARKE, © poms, 
APOTHECARTES’ HALL, LINCOLN, 
} London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 
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LOZENGES 


"absolutely the best known remedy ever’ 
made for 








Ali Children suffer from them, if 
suspected, ask for the CERTAIN CURE 
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WORM TABLE _ TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9. 
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THE QUIVER, jor SUNDAY READING. 
NOW READY, price 6d., 


THE QUIVER for January, 


CONTAINING— 


1. Restful Thoughts for Busy People. Guidance in the Way. By the 
Rev. W. Boyp CARPENTER, M.A. 

2. The Spread of the Kingdom.—Three Centuries of English 
Mission Labour throughout the World. 

3. The Family Council: Conversations on the Events of Home. 
III. The Boy’s Start in Life. By EDwarp GARRETT. 

4. Witnesses for Christ in the World’s Work. By the Rev. 
ROBERT SHINDLER. 

5. The “Beginnings” of Scripture.—I. The Beginning of Wisdom, 

By the Rev. J. STUART. 

. A “Village Home” and its Inmates. 

. A Robin Dinner in Gray’s Yard. By ANNE BEALE. 

. An Evening Meditation. A Poem. 

“Ring Out, ye Crystal Spheres!” Music by JaAMes TayLor, 

B.Mus., Organist to the University of Oxford. 

10. Lessons of the Snow. By the Rev. W. WALTERS, Birmingham. 

11. Stumpy’s Mission.—In Two Parts. Part I. 

12, Missionaries in India. By an INDIAN OFFICER. 

13. Bible Lessons for School and Home. 

14. Archbishop Ussher: a Ter-centenary Commemoration.—In 
Two Chapters. ChapterI. By the Rev. G. A. CHapwick, D.D. 

15. Faith. A Poem by the Rev. J. H. Davigs, B.A. 

16. “Praise the Lord.” Psalm CL. Paraphrased. By Martin F. 
Tupper, D.C.L. 

17. The Christmas Bells. 

18. Short Arrows.—The “ Look-up” Legion—Railway Employés in Bur- 
mah—The Mildmay Mission—The First Christian Baptism in Japan— 
The ‘‘ Sea-Shell ” Mission. 

19. “ The Quiver” Bible Class. 

20. Jewels from the Scripture Mine, Jewels for the Seekers after God. 

Froniispiecee—* An. Evening Meditation.” 


SERIAL STORIES. 


IN VANITY AND VEXATION: A North-Country Story. 
By Louisa Crow, Author of ‘‘ Lost in the Winning,” &c. 
BERTIE AND I: A Home Story. 


© os 


N.B—The. NOVEMBER and. DECEMBER Parts of THE QUIVER, 
price 6d. each, forming the FIRST Two PARTS of the NEW VOLUME 
Jor 1881, are on Sale at all Booksellers’. 


Casseii, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 
ae ; 





























NOW READY, price 7d., 


Cassell’s Family Magazine 


For JANUARY, 


Forming the SECOND PART of the NEW VOLUME /or 1881, 
CONTAINING :— 

. The Norfolk “ Broads.” A Holiday Resort. 
. Some Hints to Property Buyers. By A Soviciror. 
The Art of Painting on China, By A PracricaL WorRKER. 
How we Save Time and Labour. By Eric S. RoBertson, M.A, 
. Through Morocco to Fez. By HENRY FRITH. 
. Food and Medicine for Children. By A Famity Docror, 
Art-Furnishing for the Dining-Room. 
. One Hundred Pounds Reward. A Short Story. 
. The Child of the City. A Poem. By FANNY FoRRESTER. 


1o. Gardening in January. 

11. Wild Wintry Winds are Blowing. Music by IfumMPHREY J. STARK. 
Words by JoHN GEO. WarTTs. 

12, A “Nice Little Dinner.” By A. G. Paynz, M.A., Author of 
**Common-Sense Cookery.” 

13. What to Wear: Chit-Chat on Dress. By Our Paris Cor- 
RESPONDENT. 

14. A Sonnet. Ry Apa LovuIsA MARTIN. 

15. The Gatherer :—Hot Ice—New Electric Lamps—The Ventilation of Ships 
—A New Fire-Damp Indicator—New Fog-Horns—Photographing Nebulz 
—Paraffin as a Wood Preserver—Automatic Washing Machine—Artificial 
Marble—A Self-acting Fire Extinguisher—-A Cure for Smoke—A Moving 
Railway Station—The Chronodeik—An Electric Hammer—Ericsson’s 
Torpedo—A Geyser in a Coffee-Cup—Fog Spectres—Prize Double 
Acrosties—Song Competition Prize Announcement—Art Needlework 


pew nan sw np 


Competition. 
SERIAL STORIES: 
THE PROBATION OF DOROTHY TRAVERS. By the Author 
of “In a Minor Key.” 
THE TROUBLE IT BROUGHT. By C. Desparp, Author of 
“The Artist and the Man,” ‘‘ When the Tide was High,’’ &c. 


Frontispiece—* A Cold Reception.” 


N.B.—THE DECEMBER ParT of CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
forming the First Part of the NEW VOLUME /or 1881, és on 
Sale at all Booksellers’. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London, 
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ae THE MAGAZINE for ALL GIRLS and BOYS. 
NOW READY, price 6d., 


LITTLE FOLKS for January, 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


COI ANS Ww WD 


Forming the FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME, and containing a 
Charming COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, and particulars of all 
the NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS /or 1881. 


CONTENTS. 


. Rain, Hail, and Snow. 

. Partridges and their Doings. 

. Hans and Jenny. 

. Little Sosana and her Gold-wrought Shoe. 

. Tottie’s Faith; or, Santa Claus and his Wonderful Gifts. 


Pretty Work for Little Fingers—Appliqué Work. 


. The Pony and the Boar. 

. How to Make Oxford Frames. 

. A Ride on a Sleigh. 

. More Faithful than Favoured.” 
. Playmates. 

. The Story of the Four Gospels 

. Bible Exercises. 

. Christmas Day, 1880. 

. The Old Carrier Pigeon. 

. Christmas Eve. 

. A Rhyme of Three Children. 

. How to Make « Housewives.” 

. Pussy’s Breakfast. 

. The Editor’s Pocket-Book: Jottings and Pencillings Here, 


There, and Everywhere.—The “Little Folks’? Cot—A Shower of 
Beetles—A Brave Little Girl—Bell Ringers in Seville—The Griffin— 
A Strange Family. 

Music—tThe Sliders, 

New Prize Competitions for 1881. 

Pages for Very Little Folks: Netty and the Birds—Naughty Jenny. 

Our Little Folks’ Own Pages: Prize Answers to Picture Page 
Wanting Words—List of Honour—The Vale at Eve—A Tame Rat—New 
Work for Christmas—A Cat’s Trick. 


. Award of Prizes in the Special Prize Competitions for 1880. 
. Our Puzzle P 


ages. 
The “Little Folks” Cot Fund.—Twelfth List of Subscriptions. 


. Questions and Answers. 
. Picture Page Wanting Words. 


SERIAL STORIES— 


MAY CUNNINGHAM’S TRIAL. By the Author of “ Poor Nelly,” 


‘© Two Fourpenny-Bits,” &c. &c. 


THORNS AND TANGLES: The Story of Bertie Grafton’s Troubles. 





ie ca — P- ht to know by this time that LITTLE FOLKS 





ST Magazine for CHILDREN.,”—Graphic. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, Lendon. 
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The Magazine of ART 


Is now ENLARGED, and published at ONE Suitiinc Monthly. 


The JANUARY PART is now ready. 


*e" The large demand for the December Part of bg Fora ry OF ART necessitated a 
reprint on the rat of publication, and the SECOND EDITION of the DeceMBER 
pre ap pes pve “oe aig FOURTH EDITION of the NovemBer Part, are now on 
sale at 


The Magazine of ART. Vo. 7/7. With u meats of 300 
Illustrations. Just published, price 10s. 


The Times of Nov. 30th, 1880, says :—** Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. publish the 
third volume of their ‘ Magazine of Art.’ The title is no misnomer, for the book, within a con- 


h 


venient compass, a very st of art.’ 








Now ready, Part 2, price 6d, of 
The NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION of 


Cassell’s Popular Educator. 


NOTICE.—The F/RST LARGE EDITION of Parr 1 having been exhausted on the day 
of publication, and a SECOND EDITION Do to meet the additional demands 
having also been exhausted, a 7H/RD EDITION was put to press, and is now ready. 








Now ready, Part 2, price 7d. 


Cassell’s Old & New Edinburgh. 


With ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NOTICE.—The continued and increasing demand for Part 1 having entirely exhausted the 
FIRST LARGE EDITION within a few days of publication, a SECOND EDITION 
has been prepared, and is now ready. 


Now ready, Part 1, price 7d. 


The Royal Shakspere. 


With numerous FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS on STEEL and Woop, from Original 
Desi by F. Dicxsez, F. Barnarp, A. Hopkins, J. D. Watson, V. W. BromLey, 
Cc. Green, J. M‘L. Ratston, &c. &c. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 


Messrs. Cassett, Petter, Garin & Co. will publish, in MONTHLY PARTS, price 7d., 


Bllustrated British BWallads. 


With Several Hundred Original Wood Engravings, executed by some of the best 
Artists of the Day, at a cost of SEVERAL THOUSAND POUNDS. 


PART 1 ready Jan. 25, 1881. Zo be completed in Twenty-four Paris. 


With PART 1 will be isoued, free of we a beautiful BPTCHING, as a Frontispiece, 
entitled “The Braes of Yarrow,” by M. L. Gow, Etched by Lacauze. 


*_* Prospect: Dato: ksellers’ and the Bookstalls, 























Noticz.- —A LARGE and ware SELECTION of BOOKS, 


HRISTMAS and NEW Girrs, ewards, Prizes, Birthday Gifts, &c., 
C will be foumd in “Teestl, Petter, ier Gal “57 78 Complete Catalogue, which 
contains a List of SEVERAL HUNDRED vor a vane including Bibles and Religious Works, 
Fine-Art Volumes, Children’s Books, Dictionaries, Educational Works, History, Natural History, 
Household and Domestic Treatises, Science, Travels, &c., together with a synopsis of their 
numerous Illustrated Serial Publications, sent pest free on application to 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, January, 188] ~Advertisoments and Bills for ‘Golden Bowre” shouid be sent te 
Ma. J. W. Gruen, 54, Paternoster he E.C., by the 18th of each month, 


LIFE IS A BATTLE! 


Every onz must acknowledge birth, and every one must acknow- MENT, 
ledge death. The enemy Disease is ever ready to take advantage of ov ~, 
a false move. The plea of ignorance will not free us. In proportion @ 
as our vital powers are great, so much longer may the laws of health 
be disregarded with impunity, but the penalty witt be paid. Ye 
who disobey must suffer; this law is as CERTAIN in its operation as 
the law of gravitation. 


Out of Spirits versus In Spirits. \ 


How TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF “ 
STIMULANTS.—The present system of living—partak- 
ing of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine, and fatty substances, 
alcholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently 
deranges the liver, I would advise all bilious people—unless they 
are careful to keep the liver acting freely—to exercise great care in 
the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely 
with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, 
dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies, are all very , 
apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin or old whisky | 
largely diluted with seltzer-water, will be found the least objection- 
able. Eno’s Fruit Salt is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional 
/ weakness of the liver; it possesses the power of reparation when 
/o digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the g c 
right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by those who keep S 








C5 ND G —— Eno’s Fruit Salt, therefore no family should ever te 
without it. 
eEetlo 
y ” HEALTH MAXIMS! 
we Dyspepsia can be uniformly cured—and always 


avoided—by the following rules :— 
1, Eat thrice a day. 5. Cut up all animal food into / p 
2. Notan atom between meals, | Pe@-sized pieces (also well 
Po ark: , chewed). \ 
3. Nothing after noon - day 


. 6. Never eat so much as to \ 
; dinner but some old bread and : 
or butter aud one cup of hot drink. cause the slightest uncomfortable » 





» s Je sensation afterwards. 4 : % 
4 i AP 4. Spend at least half-an-hour 7. Never work or study hard “© “ar 
Rp at at each.meal. | within half-an-hour of eating. SIXTH 


THE MOST UNIVERSAL CAUSE OF DYSPEPSIA IS EATING TOO FAST, TOO OFTEN, 
AND TOO MUCH.—DYSPEPSIA is nearly always the result of too short an interval between the times of 
eating! With a five hours’ interval the disease would become a rarity in the next generation. If this rule of five hours 
between meals, aud nothing between, were to be rigidly observed from the age of five years, dyspepsia would soon become 
an almost unknown malady.— [Dr. Hatt. ] 
HE DIET GENERALLY SUITABLE TO THE DYSPEPTIC is that which combines most nutriment 
with /east bulk—raw native oysters (chewed) with fresh lemon-juice, they enrich the blood with the least effort. —J.C.R. 
? HE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE —Good Food. How to enjoy gocd food that would otherwise cause Bilious 
Headache, Disordered Stomach, Poisoned Blood, &c., &c., Use Eno’s Fruit Salt. It is the best Preventative and 
Cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, Fevers, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, 
Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, Sea-Sickness, Thirst, &c., and to 
remove the effects of ERRORS in Eating or Drinking, use Eno’s Fruit Salt. 
How TO PREVENT PREMA1URE DEATH FROM DISEASE.—Use Eno’s Fruit Salt. It is, in 
truth, a Family Medicine Chest in the simplest yet most potent form. Instead of being lowering to the system, this 
preparation is in the highest d-gree invigorating, and the effect in giving tone to the system and aiding digestion is most 
striking. It ought to be kept in every bedroom in readiness for any emergency ; without such a simple precaution the 
jeopardy of life is immensely increased. The action of the Fruit Salt is entirely in accordance with nature, its use is 
imperatively necessary to the enjoyment of perfect health, and the prolongation of life (you cannot overstate its value), and 
some day it will be acknowledged by the whole world to be the greatest blessing bestowed upon man for the prevention of 
all disastrous diseases, 
Directions, in Sixteen Languages, How to prevent Disease. 
AD, BUT TRUE.—The history of mankind convinces us that disasters are in reality stepping-stones for higher 
progress. To prevent disastrous diseases from poisoned blood, use Eno’s Fruit Salt. No one can have a simpler 
and more efficient remedy. By its use the poison is thrown off, and the blood restored to its healthy condition by natural 
means. I used my Fruit Salt freely in my last attack cf fever, and I have every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. Eno. 
GUCCEss IN LI&E.—A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the 
public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, 
ot could not fail to secure reputation and protit.—<Adams. 





CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every Civilized Country. Examine each Bottle, and 
see the Capsole is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless 
imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared only at ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, $.B., by J. C. BNO’S PATENT. 
, 1 























THE LATE REV. HENRY WRIGHT, aol, LONDON BIBLE AND BOOK™ SALOON, 
Honorary Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. * 4) PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
New Edition, crown 8yo., cloth, 3s. 6d. Office of ‘‘“FalTHFUL Words FoR OLD AND Youna.” Man 
. Established for the Saléand' Publication of Bibles, Gospel Books 
HE WATCHING SERVANTS, and other Sermons ; and. Tracts, Tefts for Walls, Select Books for the ¥oung, &e. Gc 





a Memorial Volume of Five Years’ Ministry of the Word of 
Life in the Pulpit of St. Nicholas’ Church, Nottingham, By the 
Rer, HENRY IGHT, M.A. 


DISCOUNT ‘ALLOWED “OFF ALL BOOKS AND BIBLES. 
Special Discount allowéd off purchases for School. Prizes, §c. 
1. THE LIFE OF WILLIAM FAREL. By 


1d. each, 7s. per 100; Packet Edition, 6d, per dozen. 
7 Frances Bevan,’ Author of ‘‘The Story of John Wesley,” &c. 
ea" PRAYER, a GREAT REALITY. By the superfroyal 160. ’ Hleven Illustrations, pee : 


442 pages 
Ray. HY. WRIGHT, M.A. | The Publisher has the pleasure of announcing that this book 
Demy 8vo., 48 pp. price 6d. is ready for sale.’ The large sale of the Author’s ‘Life of 
Wesley,” of which the present work is a companion, assures 


Sey i preached gn the Occasion of the Death of | him of the favour it will receive from the public. 
the Rev. Hy. Wright, M.A., atSi. John’s Chapel, Hampstead, | Best cloth boards, price 2s, 6d.; best cloth boards, bevelled 
by the Rev. W. E. CHAPMAN, Kev. J. BARTON, MUA., and the | gilt edges, 3s. \.6a. For free distribution, twelve copies at 
Rev. J. ALLAN SMITH, M.A.;-and.at Coniston, by the Rev, | s. 6d. for 25s. catriage paid.- 
Thi tion, revised and corrected. 


WALTER ABBOTT, M.A. 
es 2. THE STORY OF JOHN » WESLEY. 





: ~ : De Seven Original Illustrations. 376 pages, super-royal 16mo., = 
E EMROSE’S DAILY CALENDAR FOR 1881. best cloth boards; price 2s: Cah: git edges, 3s. 6d. Twelve Qs. | 
4 Being the Cheapest, Cleanest, and Best Date Calendar in copies direct from Publisher for 25s. 
use, One page torn off for each day. Price One Shilling. A new Book for the Young, by the Author of “ Ben and Kit,’’ 

**Picture Stories for the Young,” &c. 
E EMROSE’S SCRIPTURE TEXT CALENDAR 3. “THE OLD HOUSE” and its Little In- 

J) FOR 1881, This Calendar, in addition to showing the Date, mates. Illustrated with a Frontispiece and Twelve Woodcuts. Ss. DA 
Month, and Day of the Week, hasa Scripture Text for each day. Best cloth boards, antique, price 2s. 6d. For free distribution, corne: 
It is Cheaper, Cleaner, and Easier tu use than the old Date-Box, and twelve copies at 2s, 6d. for 25s., carriage paid. In gilt edges 68 ant 
is admirably suited for Church Vestries, School rooms, and Private | and bevelled boards, price 3s. 6d., postage free. Stree 
Households. Price One Shilling. Just Published. By the pathos of “Ben and Kit,” “ Picture 
, " te . ‘ “ Stories for the Young,” &. 

EMROSE’S PROVERBIAL CALENDAR FOR 4. WOOD COTTAGE ;'or, Sheltered at Last. ~ 
1881, Besides the usua} Calendar Information there is added Being a sequel to ‘Ben and Kit.” A Story f 7 
- - “ “ . y for the Young. 
& Quotation, apt and terse, for Every Day throughout the Yeer. Illustrated. Cloth boards, 1s.;; gilt edges, antique, 1s. 6d 
Each Day is printed a a separate page, with bold type, in Two postage free. Twelve copies, 10s., carriage paid Parnes 
Colours. Price One Shilling. Ew ne : 
: 5. FAITHFUL WORDS VOLUME FOR 
BE ROSE’S MONTHLY DIARY. FOR 1881. 1880.. Cloth boards, plain edges, 1s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, bevelled NOT 
In Twelve Monthly Parts, the most commodijous and useful | a lh oh oe eet oan forming a useful present. 
Diary for Lady or Gentleman, or for Business purposes. One page | r S, 108., Carriage paid, 
for each day, printed and ruled, Price One Shilling. LeatherCases | 6. BUDS OF PROMISE. First, Second, 
for ditto, 1s,, 1s. 6d., ana 2s. ‘ Third, and Fourth Series. Each containing several Gospel A Neat 
Stories, and illustrated with Five Woodcuts, In cloth boards, 
| EMROSE’S PARISH OR HOUSEHOLD “AL- antigpe. Price 6d. each. The four little Volumes, free by post, 

_) MANACK FOR 1881. Size 30 inches by 20 inches ; in Two for 2s. 

Colours, with Daily Texts, &c,; Wood Engravings, 2d. each ; 7. THE CHILD OF GOD: His Life and PS 
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SB pAYIS.._£.c..C0, 
Manufacture Sewing, Washing, Wringing and Mangling Machines, Bicycles and Tricycles, 
Perambulators and Knife-cleaning Machines. 


Davis’ Period Washer 
from 20s. 


Complete 55s. 


Complete from 
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5. DAVIS & Co. Manufacture every description, 2s. 6d. Weekly. 
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Davis’ Period Bicycle 
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2s. 6d. Weekly. 
No extra for Credit, and a liberal discount for Cash. 
8. DAVIS & Co.’s Easy Payment System has been appreciated by thousands. 
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FuLL INFORMATION Post FREE. 


S. DAVIS & Co”*s LONDON BRANCHES :—10, Hackney Road, E., near Shoreditch Church ; 144, The Grove Stratford, E., 
corner of Great Eastern Street ; 18, Commercial Road, E., near Leman Street ; 125, Tottenham Court Road, W., near Euston Railway ; 


68 and 69, Cheapside, E.C., near Bennett's; Period House, Borough, E.C. 


Street, Borough, 8.E. 


CHIEF OFFICE AND WHOLESALE DEPOT 


, near St. George’s Church ; Bicycle Academy, 13, Blackman 


15, BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 








NOTICE.—To Depaunels in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 
A Neat Oloth Oover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 
J. W. GREEN, 64, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 





Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 
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PRINTING AND BINDING, 


will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &c.) and publication of 

Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 
and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
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The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 
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the human system have only recently been 
acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 
a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS.) 120 ccc. 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


It absorbs al) 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, } +» 7 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. . Sold in Tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. each, 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, | Sold-in Tins, 1s. 6d. each: 


Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 














RELIEF !! 
OR WE PERISH. 


This is the cry of every Invalid who continues to be 
dosed by the old Allopathic School of Calomel, Arsenic, 
and mineral drugs, but relief is at hand in the Herbal 
World, Send for an ILLUSTRATED TREATISE on 
Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, containing a 
tull description of many Herbal Remedies, and how to 
apply them. Sent FREE POST PAID, with ILLUS- 
TRATED SHAKESPERIAN ALMANAC. _ These 
Herbal Remedies cure Consumption, Bronchial Affec- 
tions, General and Local Debility, Epil-psy, Scrofula, 
Liver Com) laint, &e., without the possibility of a failure. 
Applicants may vive a short description of their case.— 
Address PROF. 0. PHELFS BROWN, 2, King Street, 
Covent Garden, Londun. 
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THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Merourials. yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

They clear the ‘ver, Stomach, Head and Kidueys, free the Skip 
of Blotebes, and purnfy the slooa, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by e ther sex, and revulate the bowels with 
somtcr and ssety. “Especially valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middie age.” 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.S,, 380, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER’S CORN, BUMION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 


Tost-tree for 16 stamps. 
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USE MATTHEW'S PREPARED 
FULLER’S EARTH, 
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Preserving the Complexion from cold winds, 
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These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
‘VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 
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Mrs. WHITEWELL, Railway Cottage, Willesden, writes: “Your Viila 
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does the washing for our family of twelve in five hours, without any woman 
to help. We always used to have a woman two days.” 

Mrs, JONES, 16, Belgrave gardens, Dover: “ By following your printed 
direction in every detail, our washing, which formerly occupied a whole day, 
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We have no trouble, and get our washing done in three hours, 
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My daughter, aged 15, now 


Carriage paid; free trial Fasy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 
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A PERILOUS POSITION. 


: se Panting, pale as death, he drew her up. At what a rate did his pulses beat when he held her little 
' hand in his !” 


See page 11. 
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Jit DEATH 


AUTHOR OF ‘* BOTH IN THE WRONG, 


CHAPTER I.—ON THE WENGERN ALP. 


The sun 
with over- 


T was a burning day. 
was beating down 





two pedestrians, who were toil- 
ing from Lauterbrunnen over 
the little footpath which led to the Wengern 
Alp. Theoretically the frequented route over 
the sloping pastures of the Wengern Alp 
down to Grindelwald, and over the Little 
Scheideck tothe halt at the Rosenlaui, ought 
not to have taxed the strength of a couple of 
tourists who prided themselves on the excel- 
lence of their “training,” and who remem- 
bered that ladies made little of the first 
ascent. 

But Neill Herdmann and Hugh Petherick 
had made the common mistake of young and 
enthusiastic walkers; they had commenced 
their task a little too vigorously in the begin- 
ning of their march, boasting of accomplish- 
ing their hundred miles in three days ; and 
now there was that “ wretched blister” which 
had worked up unexpectedly on the heel of 
the one, and the strain caused by the strap of 
the knapsack upon the shoulder of the other. 
Herdmann acknowledged to a “shaky” sen- 
sation about the knees, and though this was 
a minor evil from which Hugh Petherick was 
free, even the latter, with his longer legs and 
more powerful frame, was for the first time 
inclined to question whether twelve or fifteen 
miles a day might not be quite enough for 
‘any fellow in these enervating valleys.” 

VOL. XIV. 


BY MRS. J. K. SPENDER, 


”” 6*GooDWYN’S ORDEAL,” Erc., Etc. 


powering force on the heads of 














us DO PART. 


All questioning, however, was to be quickly 
decided by the weather. Little clouds had 
begun to rise, dimming the pure cobalt of 
the dazzling sky. The “ painted lady” butter- 
flies were no longer sailing in the sunshine ; 
bright-winged grasshoppers had ceased to 
hop pertly from the grass; the busy hum of 
insect-life seemed to be ceasing by degrees. 
A bird flew past them with a frightened cry, and 
by the time they had reached the Gemshiigel 
a most unwelcome veil was swathing the wild 
majesty of the mighty Yungfrau. Its far- 
famed silver heights and its external shroud 
of snow were less perceptible than usual ; 
and if in one place a magnificent peak was 
rising above the mists, its wonderful depths 
and snowy sides were almost hidden from 
view. 

“Put up your Baedeker, there will be no 
map wanted to-day,” said Herdmann, as 
after further walking it became apparent that 
no dazzling whiteness would be revealed ; 
only rough irregular masses of rock and 
boulder were visible. ‘We shall have to 
change our plan, and put up for the night 
at the inn, and perhaps not a bad thing 
either,” he added presently. And then both 
friends, who could be content with modest 
fare and rough quarters for the pleasure of 
travelling together, began carefully counting 
out the loose money which they carried in 
their pockets, to be ready for an emergency. 

“That caravan just in front of us_ will 
hardly escape the storm,” remarked Neill 


to his companion ; whilst both men, being 
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2 TILL DEATH US DO PART. 





inclined to be amused at little things, burst 
into irrepressible laughter at the sight of a fat 
old gentleman (presumably a_paterfamilias) 
mounted on horseback, with various mem- 
bers of his family of the feminine gender 
muffled with shawls, and likewise on horse- 
back, beckoning and calling to each other in 
shrill voices of distress, as the first big drops 
of rain began to fall on the parched ground, 
and they were in vain hurrying their guides 
to hasten to the Wengern inn. 

“Perhaps they can’t make them under- 
stand. Monsieur the interpreter, you ought 
to help them,” cried Hugh, with a seaman’s 
true gallantry to women, as soon as this 
school-boyish burst of mirth had subsided. 
“Tell them it is not much farther ; we have 
already passed the wood.” 

And Herdmann, who could never be 
puzzled by the lingo of the guides, forgot 
the knapsack which strained his shoulders, 
and hastened on, nothing loth, to be equal 
to the emergency. Ina few minutes he re- 
turned again with an expression half-quizzi- 
cal, half-vexed upon his face, and said in a 
low, serio-comic tone, 

“Hulloa, I declare it is almost like bad 
magic. Who would have thought of Mel- 
pomene turning up again? ‘That old fellow 
whom we did not happen to see before is 
her grandfather; the two others are her 
mother and her maid.” 

“JT don’t see anything very magical in it,” 
answered the other, changing colour in spite 
of his sunburnt cheeks; “the ladies are only 
travelling in the same route as ourselves, and 
it is natural we should run across them now 
and again.” 

“Why don’t you make better use of your 
opportunity, old fellow ?—she has a horror 
of thunder, and they are hurrying on for her 
sake.” 

“Hush, don’t notice her, poor girl ; her own 
people understand her, but I certainly never 
met with any one whose nervous organization 
was so acute.” 

His companion laughed again, for twice 
before they had met the girl whom they called 
“ Melpomene” on their tour. Once at a 
conceft at Heidelberg, when at the very open- 
ing of the first overture it was easy to see 
that music exercised an unusual influence over 
her. It was no wonder that Herdmann joked 
about her, for others besides himself, even 
amongst the musical people, had noticed that 
she seemed to be listening in a sort of ecstasy, 
not seeming to hear the music, but to drink 
it in, with her eyes fixed like two stars, and 


with flashes of pallor passing over her face, 
with unconscious smiles and more uncon- 
scious sighs. The second time had been 


the mountains were touched by. the rosy torch 
of daylight, the mist disappearing and the 
snowy giants rising up one by one, golden and 
irradiated as if for a new creation, the same 
girl, forgetful of the bystanders, had uttered a 
long cry of admiration instantly checked by 
the mother, a pale, discreet woman with 
aristocratic manners, who seemed to be de- 
voted to the welfare of this only child, and 
like the grandfather devoured with her eyes 
every movement of her idol. 

“Depend upon it, there are more impulses 
in a woman’s heart than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy,” Hugh had said in a moved voice 
to his friend, when stretching out her hands 
to the mystery of light, with tears on her pretty 
cheeks and the glitter of million diamonds 
| from the rising sun in her eyes, the girl, who 
'could not be more than sixteen, had been 
| drawn away by her mother. 








| From that day he had been constantly 
|joked by his friend on the subject of the 
|young lady, who had been alternately nick- 
|named ‘‘ Melpomene” or “the Pythoness.” 

“There is some devilry in it,” said Herd- 
| mann, as he fell behind with him. ‘ Why they 
|should seem to dog our footsteps when we 
| don’t go out of our way to meet them ; yet 
'they evidently want to keep to themselves, 
|for the old man quite frowned upon me. 
|The daughter is ill, you may depend upon it ; 
|her face is quite emaciated, and yet there is 
the same e 

‘Same expression of goodness and melan- 
|choly sweetness—the look at once ecstatic 
| and passionate, like a St. Theresa.” 

«St. Ursula and her thousands of virgins,” 
laughed Herdmann, “skulls and all. You are 
getting quite sentimental; I did not know 
you went in for such bosh.” And the two 
young men quickened their footsteps, for the 
rain was coming down now in good earnest, 
and through a rift in one of the cloud-capped 
mountains a blinding flash of lightning sud- 
denly darted from the sky, and was followed 
by a volley of thunder, making the horses 
start. ‘Tremendous as was the peal of thunder, 
continuing to reverberate from rock to rock, 
its effect was so grand that it produced in one 
who delighted in all the effects of nature like 
Hugh Petherick an unwonted exhilaration. It 
was followed by a murmur of the increasing 
rain, rising by degrees almost into a roar 
rain falling in bucketfuls and blotting out 








at a sunrise on the Righi when, as the tops of 
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TILL DEATH 





everything, so that the path became a 
distinct. 

There was no more time to wait for conyen- 
tionalities. The young men started forward 
together to seize the bridles and help the 
guides; but the animals were quiet hacks, 
plodding asusualon their way, and Herdmann, 
who pointed out that there was a lightning 
conductor on the little inn which they had 
nearly reached in safety, had small difficulty 
in persuading his new acquaintances that there 
was no cause for alarm. Not so with the 
delicate girl, who was nearly beside herself 
with terror, and with whom no argument had 
any effect, so overwhelmed was she with 
nervous dread. Her thick hair, loosened by 
the ride, fell in a stream on her shoulders, 
her half-closed eyelids were blue-veined, 
giving an impression of exceeding weakness 
of health. Pale and frail she looked as 
Petherick had said, and as they neared the 
inn her large blue eyes were dilated and every 
vestige of colour seemed to have left her 
face. 

‘Water, fetch some water,” shouted Hugh | 
as he sprang forward in terror, and the matter- | 
of-fact master of the inn was roused from his | 
usual imperturbability, as a burden apparently 
lifeless was lifted into the inn, 





| 
CHAPTER IJ.—THE DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION, | 
HE fainting fit was like the thunderstorm, | | 

but of short duration, and when the} 
invalid, with the bewilderment produced by her | 
temporary swoon, opened her large blue eyes | 
and fixed them with an expression of inquiry | 
upon the strangers who were standing round| 
her, Hugh Petherick, in spite of the banter of 
his friend, felt himself overpowered by some} 
sensation which it would have been diffic ult | 
for him to define. He was somehow incon-| 
sistently thankful for the accident of the} 
storm ; an accident which helped him so far} 
that he and Herdmann found themselves} 


US DO PART. 





ie so much in awe of the “sheep-dogs” 
that he scarcely ventured to make an obser- 
vation to the simple maiden who was so 
carefully guarded between them. You could 
not say that she was remarkably pretty, 
but she was small and exquisitely graceful, 
very fair, with dark hair, and dark-fringed 
eyes. The eyes themselves were large and 
expressive, and the complexion, now that she 
had recovered from her brief fainting fit, was 
naturally of a warm, glowing pallor, which re- 
called the tint of certain exotic plants requir- 
ing a mild, moist atmosphere for their waxen 
petals to expand. She leant languidly back in 
her chair. These dinners, with their numerous 
courses, in rooms smelling of smoke, of which 
some of the hungry travellers seemed to eat 
to repletion, were always an effort to her. In 
vain did Hugh tax his brains for amusing 
subjects. 

“Two more admirers of nature,” said the 


|old gentleman facetiously as he drank his 


champagne and tasted it mincingly, as if to 


| certificate its merits, and in vain did Neill 


nudge his friend under the table when 
mounting on his hobby-horse, Hugh’s chat 
concerning the strata of mountains threatened 
to become wearisome, and himself turning the 
| subject tried to introduce burning questions 
of foreign politics and the state of trade. 
All topics of conversation fell flat. 

“He intends to keep us at arm’s length, 
you see,” said Neill, a little affronted, when 
'they retired from the table. “And I don’t 
|see that Melpomene is any such beauty after 
all; she looks very well when her face is in- 


| spired by pleasure or fear, and, in spite of her 


usual sadness, just now and then there is a 
piquant little dimple on her chin, but her 
mouth is too large—a defect on the right side, 
I grant,” he added, throwing himself, yawning 
| and rubbing his eyes, on his bed, and lighting 
a cigar to console himself. “I hate the thin 
| pursed- up lips which recall the lips of pretty 
women whom Byron would have admired, and 


seated near the girl, with her mother and | who were ashamed to eat more than a straw- 


grandfather, at the table d@’hote that evening, | 
with the ice for the first time broken between 


them. <A proud and rather fastidious man| tered Hugh in answer to this speech, ‘ 


was this grandfather, having nothing in com-| 
mon with fussy, restless, newly-minted people, 
whom he met on the Continent, and whom he 
had been accustomed to consider as beneath 
him in social rank. ‘ Stand-offish,” Herdmann 
had called him, and the expression was not 
far from the truth, as both he and the girl’s 
mother made a rule of keeping strangers at 
a distance,, and Hugh Petherick especially 


| berry at a time.” 

“She is as graceful as a willow wand,” mut- 
“and, if 
it would be permissible to speak of an orchid- 
like face, I should say that her face was like 
an orchid, it has so much character and 
sensitiveness.” 

“Sentimental humbug!” grunted Neill ; 
“who would think of such a comparison, if 
he were not always hunting amongst the 
grass?” 





** Sentimental or not, we are off to-morrow 
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morning, and I am never likely to see her|sleep if you were to be hung the next morn- 
again in this world.” ing. How can a fellow like you have the 
And whilst Neill’s “guffaw” of laughter |slightest comprehension of the millions of 
sounded less pleasantly than usual in his ears, |ideas which bother a man if he lies awake 
the lad settled himself to sleep, haunted by | during the small hours of the night ?” 
the sound of the full, harmonious voice, the} ‘Not sad ideas, I hope?” demanded his 
sonorous music of which, though it had_| friend a little curiously, who by dint of plung- 
spoken but once, had penetrated in some|ing his head in cold water and rubbing 
ridiculous manner to his heart. vigorously with a towel was beginning to get 
Ridiculous or not, he found it difficult to/his eyes open, and was consequently in a 
sleep as well as usual that night. Speculations | better humour. 
on the irony of the Fates, which led people| “Well, no, not sad ideas exactly, but I 
who might happen to be attracted to each|had some comical dreams,” answered the 


other to meet but once in life, like ships | other, who thought it wiser to keep to himself 





passing at sea, disturbed his rest, and towards | how he had dreamt when he had fallen into 
morning he thought he heard sounds |a troubled slumber that the pale girl who had 
of confusion in the house, as if others,|sat near him on the preceding night had 
like themselves, intended to rise betimes. |appeared to him in tears, looking older and 
Doors were opened and shut with a banging | more haggard, and imploring his assistance im 
noise, voices talking rapidly were heard in an |some dreaded calamity. Years afterwards he 
adjoining room, and more than once he fancied | thought of this singular dream, and wondered 
he could distinguish a woman’s cry of distress. |he had not mentioned it at the time to his 
By four o’clock he rose, and, looking out of | friend, speculating as many others have done 
the little window, could see that, though the /as to the mysterious secrets of nature and the 
bases of the mountains were still veiled in| accidental hallucinations which have all the 
impenetrable obscurity, the mists of night| force of presentiments. 

were rolling away, and the stars dying out, | He was too young and healthy to yield to 
whilst rosy bands began to appear on the/i 





imaginary terrors, and was somewhat surprised 
summits of the nearest range, which were when on hurrying down to their hasty break- 
assuming by degrees forms more or less| fast he ran right against the old man who 
indistinct. It was again the struggle of day}had been so cold to them on the day before, 
against night, and the time for walking would | and who, apparently in much distress of mind, 
be, as agreed on the previous evening, before} was endeavouring in vain to make “mein 
the sun gained power and made the excursion | host” comprehend some elaborate directions 
intolerable. But in vain he shouted as loudly | which he was giving to him. 
as he dared into the ears of his sleeping com-| ‘‘ Ach so,” said the master of the hotel, 
panion ; it was necessary to throw a couple of| who evidently did not understand a word, 
boots and a clothes-brush at the bed of the|and Neill, with his fluent German, interposed 
sluggard before the latter gave a grunt of dis-|to offer his assistance, surprising Generah 
satisfaction, as one of these missiles came in| Damarey, who, absorbed in his own te- 
contact with his toes. flections, with his head bent down, and not 
“My good fellow, your punctuality is a| observing the young men till they were close 
perfect bore,” growled Neill as he dragged |to him, did not seem at first to relish the in- 
himself unwillingly from his berth, and began | terruption. 
his toilet a little surlily. ‘We have plenty of} “You here, sirs!” he said, drawing him- 
time before us; if a fellow is to keep on for|self up with a little attempt at irony, “I 
days together, he really mustn’t do things| thought at least that by this time you would 
quite so hotly,” he added as he hobbled| have been on your way to Grindelwald, not 
across the room muttering something about|to say Meyringen, or the Great St. Bernard. 
“that confounded blister on his heel.” We, who do not boast of such seven-leagued 
“When the body is worn out, a man loses| boots, did not count on the help of our 
the power of enjoying himself, you must| fellow-countrymen in any trouble.” 
remember.” “We were about to set out in ten minutes,” 
“Sleep—you can sleep still?” exclaimed | explained Neill. 
Hugh in surprise. “I think you would be a} “‘ How is Miss Damarey this morning ?” in- 
little more sick of your bed if you had been} quired Hugh almost in the same breath. 
lying in it with your eyes open for long hours} The old man’s manner changed imme- 
as I have. I do believe you wauld be able to| diately; he shook his head sadly and sighed. 
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‘“Her mother has been terribly anxious|looked more anxiously than ever at their 
about her,” he answered, speaking with some | one ewe lamb. 
precision and more at length than usual; “the| “A pathological case of some interest,” 
nervous attacks from which she suffered be-| sai ian, at first to himself, shaking 
fore she left England, and which we feared | | his head pityingly, as, on his request that the 
might undermine her constitution, have rather | | young girl should make an effort to walk, she 
increased than lessened during this ill-omened | moved across the room with slow steps, her 
visit to the Continent. I fear I was to blame | head almost resting on her bosom. “Bah! 
in urging her to rally her strength and appear | ‘The atmosphere is still heavy ; there is elec- 
at the dinner table last night. The fainting | tricity in the air. She should not have been 
fits have returned, and this morning she looks | subjected to the storm last night.” 
as pale as death, with neither strength nor| But by the time that the poor mother 
<ourage to rise from her bed. My daughter| was almost beside herself with fear he again 
wishes her to see a doctor, but Heaven knows| wavered in his opinion on hearing the 
what we are to do, far away from medical aid | patient’s history. For Mrs. Damarey, who 
in this desolate place.” |had forgotten all reticence in her fright, was 
“ How fortunate that we have met you,”|ready enough to tell him how her daughter 
exclaimed Hugh impulsively, “and that we/|had lost her father when only a little infant, 
had not set off without seeing you! If Miss|and how she herself, feeling as if she had 
Damarey would really like to see a medical| scarcely strength to survive the loss of her 
man, we met a very clever one at Lauter-| husband, had since then led a life of perfect 
brunnen—a Frenchman, but one of world-| retirement, devoting herself without  inter- 
wide reputation, and I happened to hear it said | mission to her child’s education. It was a 
that he was skilled in nervous ailments. If|terrible misfortune, she said; but General 
you can trust #s, we will fetch him as quickly | Damarey and herself had done their best to 
as possible—he will hardly have left his hotel |alleviate it by devoting themselves to the 
yet—those Frenchmen are such lie-a-beds. | delicate girl from the first moment of her ex- 
We will bring him up, I will undertake to say, |istence. She did not add that her daughter’s 
by the middle of the day.” And before Herd-/| will was generally law to them; that if she 
mann could give his friend a look to show} but looked anxious her guardians trembled, 
that the retrograde journey would be scarcely |and if she but coughed they grew pale. 
agreeable to his taste, the haughtiness had|‘‘What an unfortunate education!” other 
disappeared, and the offer had been gratefully | mothers had said; but the general had been 
accepted; so that he was obliged to stifle his | too proud, and Mrs. Damarey too self-satisfied, 
real desire to get over the ground as quickly as| to consult with other mothers. They never 
possible, or to remain where he was, and take | | thought that their darling might need com- 
a walk on the high level. |panions of her own generation; they only 
All ended more happily than could have | congratulated themselves that she was notspoilt 
been expected. The doctor, a fat, middle-| by their devotion, and that she rewarded them 
aged man, evidently disinclined for locomotion, | for their care of her by the rarest qualities of 
was hauled up the Alp, nolens volens, com-| mind. Her state of health had puzzled them, 
forted by the promise of heavy fees, and|hence the journey to Switzerland, that they 
mounted on a sturdy horse. |might try the effect of a change of scene. 
He did not notice the charm of expression| And when the French doctor, who had lis- 
in the invalid’s face which had seemed so}-tened with keen interest to this story, asked, 
touching to young Petherick, except as the ‘sharply, “But what does she complain of ? 
sign-manual of a mysterious nervous malady.| what are her other symptoms besides these 
He watched her with some interest, and| ‘crises des nerfs’?” she was puzzled to give 
frightened the grandfather with conjectures—|an explanation. “I am sure it is difficult to 
conjectures which were founded principally | say,” faltered the mother. “She is not sert- 
on his knowledge of those maladies which| ously ill, but she is often feverish, and has 
have their source in the state of the nervous} headaches. These languid ailments are so 
system and the obscurer branches of magnet- incomprehensible. I dare say strangers might 
ism or somnambulism, to which French|think that they were purely imaginary, or 
savants have especially given their attention. |even the result of caprice; but, alas! we 
He uttered long-sounding words—words so|know differently. These changes of tem- 
full of sinister meaning that the old General’s | perament too often have a fatal cause, and 
heart sank as he and his daughter-in-law iif death were to rob us of her——” 
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“Bah!” said the doctor, interrupting, and 
almost inclined to laugh, as if for the first 
time he had light upon the case; “ imagina- 
tions que tout cela. Madame, elle s’ennuie.” 
These nervous troubles, he went on to ex- 
plain, if allowed to continue, might make the 
child seriously ill; but at present there was 
no need to talk of death—it was only soli- 
tude that might kill her. ‘“ Your daughter, 
she is young; she wants amusement. Suivez 
mon conseil: when you return to England, 
you take your daughter dans le monde. ‘You 
receive nombreuse compagnie ; you not leave 
her time d’étre seule avec ses idées noires. 
But what are we to do for the present? 
Madame, she needs distraction. Vous avez 
des jeunes gens at your hotel. If they 
continue their voyage with you, all will go 
better. You make a party—you travel for 
un peu together. Enfin ” He shrugged 
his shoulders, and broke off in his disjointed 
disquisition. 

The shrug was more disconcerting than 
the speech. It suggested humiliating possi- 
bilities. But the little sufferer was “such a 
child,” as the lady, who was at her wits’ end, 
reminded herself. ‘There was nothing really 
to fear, even from forward young men, and 
these two seemed to be tolerably well con- 
ducted. When her daughter’s ultimate re- 
covery might be concerned, she could not 
well be prudish. But the general! She 
stood in awe of her father-in-law, and looked 
hesitatingly at him, remembering that only 
on the previous evening he had spoken 
angrily of those “obnoxious fellows turning 
up again,” and had even added, “Had I 
known that the hotel would have been so 
full, I never should have dreamt of bringing 
Alison here.” She did not think herself that 
it was likely a foreign doctor could under- 
stand her daughter's case ; but still, if there 
should be “anything” in it, and again she 
looked anxiously for directions. 

*T don’t suppose the man understands 
much about it; still, now we have called 


him in, it won’t do to go against his advice,” | 


was whispered, in a tone which was less sar- 
castic than usual. Certainly, as Neill re- 
marked that evening, it was “coming down 


from his high horse” when the old aristocrat 


“ Trinkgeld” for the driver, and enabling 
them to hurry on the roads, or dawdle with 
horses and guides on the mountain passes, 
could provide a pleasanter mode of travel- 
ling than that of walking with Hugh, whose 
energetic pedestrianism was already becom- 
ing wearisome. ‘ You can stretch your long 
legs, if you like, whenever we come to the 
hills,” he remarked, comfortingly, to Pethe 
rick, who was secretly delighted. 


CHAPTER III. RETROSPECTIVE. 


T was some time before the Damareys 
] became acquainted with the antecedents 
of the two young men whom it will now 
become necessary for me to introduce in a 
more formal way to my reader. 
| Neill Herdmann was the richer of the two, 
|just as he was always reputed to be the 
|cleverer. ‘They had been educatedat the same 
ischool, and truth obliges their biographer 
ito relate that to Herdmann had _ belonged 
| the glory of carrying away all the prizes of the 
iclass. He was, in fact, a year or two older 
{than his companion, Hugh Petherick, who 
|had not only been protected by him from any 
|bullying by other boys, but who had been 
| drawn to him by a peculiar bond of friendship, 
‘circumstances not having yet revealed their 
| dissimilarity of character. It Was said that 
| Herdmann owed his surname to German an- 
icestors, though his father had so long been 
|naturalized an Englishman, that he bore no 
|trace in his appearance of this ancestry. He 


| was slight and dark, with a well-built, mus- 
|cular frame, and he looked to advantage in 
| knickerbockered tourist’s costume, which dis- 
| played the nervous outlines of his figure. A 
isoftness in the play of his well-cut lips re- 
{deemed the hardness of the brow, and a 
\certain look in the eyes which would have 
itold a keen physiognomist that the man, 

though young, was accustomed to have his 
/own way, and that his nature was dominant 
as well as energetic. Neill Herdmann had 
|had the misfortune of being left an orphan 
|when he was seven years old. The only 
| relative who remained to him, with the ex- 
| ception of a half-sister many years older than 


himself, was an uncle, very rich and generally 





1 
| 
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| 
| 


condescended to ask for their companion-| considered to be an oddity in character, who 
ship. He preferred, as he said to Petherick, | had a pardonable pride on having raised 
to trust to his own legs, with a knapsack | himself by his own talents and industry, and 
which scarcely counted for anything; yet in| was far from being ashamed of his stainless 
his secret heart he thought that General) commercial reputation. The eccentric old 
Damarey, who posted, wherever it was pos-| man had a warm heart, and could be generous 
sible, with a carriage and pair, not grudging | to excess, but he plumed himself on his re- 
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ticence and on keeping his own counsel with | tenant, having a few months of leave before 
regard to what he intended to do with his/he rejoined his ship, which he was spending 


money. He had made no promises con-| 
cerning his nephew, and always knew how to| 
drop the conversation when a casual mention | 
of the boy seemed to beget a spirit of| 
curiosity in his neighbours. Neither Oliver! 
Herdmann’s temperament, nor his habits, | 
suited him to have the care of a child. But! 
he did his duty by his orphan nephew in 
sending him to school, and receiving him| 
ungrudgingly during the vacations. During | 
the last school vacation Oliver had retired 
from business, and had purchased a large} 
house like a palace, in the neighbourhood of| 
London, which he furnished in an artistic 
style, and was intending to complete by 
building a room for ideal billiards and a| 
spacious smoking-room, it being remarked | 
that the old man neither smoked nor played| 
billiards himself. He still made no promises | 
concerning Neill’s future ; but having hinted 
when in high good humour at a distinguished 
profession for his nephew, and the amount of 
leisure which might be ensured by the life of 
a barrister without too many briefs, Neill 
thought it time to rest upon his oars. The 
lad gained no more prizes, but he seldom| 
wanted money, and with the help of a well- 
known: “coach” he had managed to pull 
creditably through his examinations at Oxford, 
whilst the uncle congratulated himself that 
the boy had the proper university stamp upon 
him. He intended to fling himself into the 
work of his profession by-and-by, but mean-| 
while he remembered that a man could only 
be young once, and did little but talk rather 
largely of his plans, and live at the expense | 
of the man who was proud enough to boast | 
about his nephew’s progress to the antiquated | 
‘* fossils,” as Neill. called them, at his club. | 


with his old playmate in visiting Switzerland. 

Simple in appearance, simple in character, 
he was the living image of contentment and 
good health. His face was open and frank, 
and yet there was a look of decision in his 
clear grey eyes, which had never been touched 
by too sad or too long a contemplation of 
this life’s woes, which was wanting in the 
other countenance in spite of its dominant 
expression. Large, tall, and splendidly de- 
veloped, with a cloud of light hair round the 
fair-complexioned face, which was just now 
masked as usual with manly bronze, he would 
have suited an artist as a model for one of 
the young Gauls setting out joyously to con- 
quer the old world. Everything that he saw 
during his walk had a special attraction for 
him, for this was the hard part of the fate 
which consigned him for so large a part of 
his bright young life to a prison on the water, 
that he had turned from boyhood with a sin- 
gular ardour to the natural sciences. Botany 
and geology in particular had special fasci- 
nations for him ; his clearness of mind and his 
sense of method would have gained him 
the respect and esteem of any teacher of 
science, but the sailor-lad had no time 
or opportunity to profit by such teaching. 
He would willingly have travelled over half 
Europe to fill his memory with a cloud 
of facts, but duty came first, and there were 
only short intervals of absence from more 
important work when he could follow his 
favourite pursuits. 


CHAPTER IV. EN ROUTE TO GRINDELWALD. 


N the following day Alison Damarey was 
able to set out for Grindelwald. Perhaps 


A thorough contrast to Neill was his ami|the doctor was not so far wrong when he 
d’enfance, who tried to look upon him noj guessed at the cause of her nervous excita- 
longer as a champion. to fight his battles,| bility. For now that the thunder had ceased 
yet as an embodiment of superior cleverness| to hover about the place, that the sky was 
and all the virtues. Hugh Petherick, who| again blue, and the revivifying air of the 
had also had the misfortune of losing one of| mountains with a new force like the elixir of 
his parents early in life, and whose elder/ life was ready to blow upon her cheeks, and 
brother owned a small estate in Devonshire,|that in company with acquaintances near 
had never thought of protesting against the| her own age ‘she could express something of 
ill-fate which had provided him with a pro-| her passionate enthusiasm. for nature, It was 
fession, for which he had a distaste -rather| scarcely possible to identify her with the pale 
than a liking. He had been intended from} and languid invalid whose state of health had 
the first by his relations for the navy, and had /| filled her relations with such alarm on the pre- 
been taken away early from the school at| ceding day. She commenced her journey with 
which he had met Herdmann. The young] due precaution in a chaise a porteurs,which had 
men had been separated.for some years from | been hired especially for the occasion, but after: 
each other, and Hugh was still only a lieu-|a little while she grew impatient, and begged to 
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be allowed to get out of it, and to inspect more 
closely the old pine trees which grew near 
the commencement of the descent in such a 
gnarled and stunted state that Byron, as 
Hugh told her, had been morbid enough 
to compare them to his own blasted domestic 
life. 

“What are you thinking of?” said the 
general, riding up to remonstrate, “ you have 
some hours of walking before you ; you will 
tire yourself to death.” 

“T don’t think a little exercise will do her 
any harm,” said Hugh, venturing for the first 
time to give an opinion. “I had a sister who 
was once delicate, and I remember how she 
was urged by people who had had experience 
to exert herself by degrees, and who said that 
it would do her a world of good if she were 
to try to walk a little.” 

“We will take care that she rides again 
directly she feels in the least fatigued,” echoed 
Neill in the same tone, and the grandfather 
looked from one to the other of the bright 
young faces, wondering to himself whether 
after all he had not made a mistake in shutting 
up his grand-daughter in a country house with 
the grounds surrounded by melancholy brick 
walls, and an escutcheon in memory of his dead 
son hung in front of what their rural neigh- 
bours called “the mansion.” Was it possible 
that she had languished isolated in such a 
residence, with only old and middle-aged 
people to whom she could utter thoughts ? 
Did the springtime of life need sunshine, 
music, and flowers? Had he erred by 
shutting her up in comparative darkness and 
desolation, and was this the cause of her in- 
comprehensible evauz and discouragement? 

Meanwhile, Hugh began for the first time 
to think what an object he must look with 
his stout nailed boots, knickerbockers, and 
thick stockings, which his mother had knitted 
for him, to say nothing of the green veil with 
which the same kind relation had provided 
him to save his eyes from the glare of the 
snow, and the English-looking puggaree, to 
the absurd appearance of which he had been 
hitherto utterly indifferent, and which fell in 
peculiar lines of drapery over the nape of 
his neck. “ How spick and span Herdmann 
looks! He takes a good deal longer than I 
do getting up in the morning, but really I 
must be a little more careful in future,” he 
thought as he halted, trying to forget what a 
fright he was, and calling to the other mem- 
bers of the caravan to look behind them, 
where above the rough, irregular masses of 
rock, rising precipitately from the dark gnarled 














pines, was a field of snow of dazzling white- 


ness, and beyond it some pointed silvery 
peaks. 

“The Silberhorn and the Schneehorn!” 
shouted Hugh in chorus with the guides. 
“We have a splendid view of them this 
morning.” 

“Tsn’t that like a gigantic bride-cake ?” 
added Neill, bent on making Alison Damarey 
laugh. 

“Shame !” echoed a couple of voices. 

“ What! to compare it to anything associ- 
ated with a bride—Hugh, that is not your 
usual courtesy ?” 

“T think it is you who should be courteous 
to the mountain ; I call it all-inspiring.” 

* What! that sugar-loaf?” 

“ Neill, you are profane.” 

So with little jokes suited, as the old man 
thought, to little minds, they managed to 
bring out the dimples which Herdmann had 
noticed lurking on the pale cheeks, and when 
they had passed the first picture of wild 
desolation with gigantic rocks and mossy 
boulders amidst dilapidated pines, and waited 
at the first chalet for a draught of new milk, 
it required a good deal of persuasion to 
tempt Alison again into her chair, so forgetful 
had she been of her own weakness during 
the laughter of her new acquaintances. 

“You should see the Engadine-—there is 
nothing like Pontresina,” said Hugh, be- 
coming a little graver as he walked by her 
chair, “the temperature is so cool and 
bracing there, I am sure it would do wonders 
for you.” 

“T never like going down a mountain, it 
is much pleasanter to be up the heights,” 
added Hugh, taxing his wits to make small 
talk for her amusement, as the pathway began 
to wind steeply in little zigzags down the 
hill, and the sturdy guides stopped for a 
little while to rest from their labour, ‘and to 
feel the whole world at one’s feet ; don’t you 
like to see the toy churches and the miniature 
chalets with the bits of blue glass representing 
lakes ?” 

“Now, if you word the thing discreetly, 
you will seem a wonderful mountaineer— 
what grand doings you will have to tell of— 
what hair-breadth escapes—what giddy heights 
and fathomless chasms, from one ice-ledge to 
another—what blood-curdling precipices you 
will have passed, with a balancing pole in a 
frigid world, only disturbed by the chamois 
and the indcmitabie eagle.” 





“Stop your chaff. It is 4e who is the 
humbug—he who is the tremendous fellow 
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when he gets near a glacier. It will really 
be very good of him to put up with the soft 
green valleys of Old England again.” 

“Don’t you believe him, Miss Damarey. 
h Comparisons are odious. Who can compare 
Clovelly with the Rhone glacier?” laughed 
Neill, in reply. 

So they came down to Grindelwald, joyous 
as when they set out; and Alison, to her 
own surprise, was not even tired, and ready, 


on the following morning, to commence her | 


journey to the Rosenlaui. 


CHAPTER V,.—A PERILOUS POSITION, 


OTHING could be fresher than Alison 
Damarey’s white dress, brightened by 

blue ribands, which seemed as if. they had 
been chosen to match the blue jewels of the 
eyes, over which the black eyelashes kept 
watch, as she stood a few mornings after- 
wards at the window of the little hotel at the 


Rosenlaui, iistening to the sound of rippling | 


water. ‘ 
‘‘Ah! how beautiful it is,” she said, speak- 


ing with vivacity, as, followed by her grand- | 
“Tf it} 


father, she approached the window. 
were always as exquisite as this, how I should 
enjoy my life! No, I am not tired. 
to walk again to-day. 
rick says, that I am all the better for the 
exercise. We must 
the glacier to-day. Yes, we will take provi- 
sions with us; we will have an old-fashioned 
English picnic.” And accustomed, as her 
friends said, “to be humoured,” she clapped 
her hands with childish glee, declaring that 
the old French doctor had worked a miracle, 
and that she meant to dispense with horses, 
and to walk that day. 

The hotel-keeper had told her that there 
were magnificent woods not far from the 
glacier, and that there was soft turf on which 
to spread their luncheon ; and on seeing the 
brightness of the morning she had set her 


scheme. 


I mean | 
I find, as Mr. Pethe-| 


make an excursion to| 


| turning back. 
mind with girlish determination on this new} her with an irresistible fascination. 
| only, when they passed under some pine trees, 


| refuse their spoiled darling nothing.” And in 
|a few hours all the arrangements were made 
to suit the child’s caprice. 

| _What a happy morning it was, with its 
cloudless blue sky! one of the mornings on 
| which we can look back in after life and thank 
|God for having allowed us the pleasure of 
living. Hugh Petherick felt himself no more 
obliged to dance attendance on some other 
ladies who had joined them, and whom he 
left to be amused by Neill. Geology and 
botany were almost forgotten as he walked by 
the side of Alison Damarey, supporting her 
when she was weakest, pushing with his 
|alpenstock the stones out of her path, and 
thinking how her feet looked like “little mice” 
as they peeped in and out of her garment, 
fetching water for her from the mountain 
springs on the pretence of her being thirsty, 
and spreading wraps for her to sit down upon 
|whenever she acknowledged, as she did 
occasionally, that the path was steeper than 
she expected, and that she was afraid that it 
|might overtax her strength, though at the 
same time she begged that he would not say 
anything about it to other people. He was 
flattered that she had chosen to give him her 
confidence, wondering vaguely once or twice 
whether he could be drifting into that pitiable 
state which men call “being in love.” He 
had always pitied the poor wretches who were 
slaves to this sort of unreasonable delusion, and 
| who were lifted so absurdly to heights of bliss, 
| or hurled to depths of misery just to please the 
| poets. And yet in spite of himself he was 
'sounding with a sort of solemn feeling the 
| depths of the mysterious sea into which he felt 
| the tide was hurrying him. It was as if some 
|magician had planned these meetings. He 
| had seen this girl only half a dozen times in 
| his life, and yet the image of his own mother 
| was becoming faint in comparison with hers. 

| She was already losing breath, but no 
| persuasions could induce her to think of 
The glacier seemed to attract 
Once 


In vain the general pleaded his rheu-|she stood rooted to the spot; the group of 


matism, and talked of sciatica and lumbago 
with dismal shakings of the head. 


| mountains seen through the trees presented 
|a wall of dazzling white standing out clearly 


“You should get the French doctor to| cut against the azure sky. The immeasurable 


work miracles for you, as he has worked| grandeur of the scene, with the brilliancy of 
them for me,” said the girl with a coaxing|the blue green crystals of the neighbouring 
laugh. ‘And you know, grandpapa, if you| icefield, and the dark tints of the pines, seemed 
intend to enjoy yourself, you must expect to| to affect her, as he already knew music affected 
put up with a little.” Mrs. Damarey muttered| her. She drew deep breaths, the drops of 
something about prudence, but it was evident, | moisture were in her eyes, and once, when her 
as one of the observers said, “ that they could companion attempted to speak, she raised her 
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hand with an imperious gesture as if to implore 
him to be silent. But presently the feverish 
desire of keeping up. with her other friends 
and of proving to them that she could walk 
without fatigue, returned to her. 

“* My dear child, it is very rash of you. Iam 
tired myself,” said her mother in persuasive 
tones. 

But Alison was persistent in her determina- 
tion. 

“T want to show you that I am not old 
yet ; that I can do like other people,” she 
added, pursing up the characteristic mouth 
which Neill had said would not have suited one 
of Byron’s beauties. ‘Indeed, mamma, I 
am no longer ill. I don’t want to be shut up 
in a bandbox. Mr. Petherick is quite as 
good as any of the guides; he helps me a 
good deal, and indeed I don’t feel the 
distance much.” And too young to be such 
an acute reader of faces as to notice the dis- 
pleased look which her mother cast at Hugh, 
she continued to lean half her weight on his 
strong arm, and to avail herself of his skilful 
management of the alpen-stock, till a few] 
minutes afterwards her voice was heard crying | 
with triumphant joy, 

“‘T am there, I am there, I have conquered, 
I have done it,” as she seated herself, a little 
out of breath, but laughing with childish glee, 
on a bench which had been provided for the 
accommodation of tourists. General Damarey, | 
who had preceded them on horseback, and | 
who was already resting, wrapped round with 
shawls, looked at Alison with a smile of satis- 
faction, and at the same time with some fear 
as to the results of her exploit. 

He would have been in greater terror still 
if he could have followed her as Hugh did a 
few minutes afterwards to a grassy path which 

skirted a dangerous height, and had seen her 
leaning forward watching some young eagles 
which were flying close to the peak. 

“ T have always envied the birds,” she said ; 
“they remind me of the sea-gulls which I 
like to watch at the sea-side beating the sea 
and the foam with their silvery wings; but I 
should like better to be a bird here floating in 
the light and. the free air, and to be making 
nothing of skimming over the mountain tops. 
Look at them—they are off now, as if they 
were impelled by an instinct which they could 
not resist towards those other more distant 
heights: they are no longer birds—they are 
spots of brown.” 

“Take care,” he answered, as she looked 
eagerly after them, ‘the rocks are slippery.” 

“You are right,” she said, drawing back 


with a little shiver, which to him, who did not 
yet understand her variable nature, ever full 
of wonder and sorrow concerning the mysteries 
of life and death, seemed to be so sudden 
a change of mood that it had as much of 
childish coquetry in it as nervousness,—‘ you 
are right—the depths allure me—not depths, 
but space, I think. Am I getting out of my 
depths?” she added, her face rippling over 
with a naive smile. ‘‘ But somehow I don’t 
know how to express the feeling; it would 
be so beautiful to be with the birds in the 
free air there.” 

He had no time to answer her or to repeat 
his caution. ‘The grassy plot on which she 
stood hid from her a great fissure not far 
below in the mountain. A few feet beneath 
her, but dangerously near the rift, grew a 
little fragile blossom waving its dainty head 
bravely over the terrible abyss. She had not 
been aware of the danger when in her half- 
joking, half-sentimental mood, she crawled 
to reach it, stooping her arms forward to sever 
it from its stem. But the distance had been 
greater than she had calculated, when with 
a low ejaculation of horror she saw the situa- 
tion in which she had placed herself. ‘To 
move forward, or to retreat, or to change her 
position in any way seemed to her impossible. 
The Alpine roses and flowering thistles had 
hidden the ugly rent in the mountain from 
her till now, and as soon as she saw it she 
remained as if fascinated with dilated eyes. 
Till then Hugh had only vaguely speculated on 
his feelings towards her, but now that tne 
anguish of years seemed to be crowded into one 
brief moment of time as he looked at her in the 
stirless silence with his pulses standing still, he 
knew for the first time how much dearer her 
life was becoming to him than his own. 
What should he do? His first instinct was 
to bury his face in his hands and to avoid 
the sight which was becoming so terrible, and 
which was turning his blood chill. It seemed 
a horrible certainty that she was falling, and 
that he should be able to do nothing to save 
her. He felt as if his limbs were failing be- 
neath him, he could neither call nor move : 
for one terrible instant both voice and power 
seemed to have deserted him. But in another 
moment, rallying his forces, he was ready to 
reproach himself for the cowardly fear that 
had come over him. 

“Stay where you are; don’t be afraid, I 
shall be with you in an instant. There is 
nothing to be frightened at; only stay where 
you are,” he shouted, as lying full length on 
the perilous grass to which she had so care- 
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that the child’ was more confused and 


lessly trusted herself, he balanced himself on 
agitated than in the morning. 


a fragment of rock, as he had been accustomed 
to balance himself ona pole in the gymnasium 





in the school-days so lately passed, reaching CHAPTER -VI.NEILI’S ADVICE, 
out a muscular arm to save her. | 

Panting, pale as death, he drew her up. | HE following night was a stifling one, 
At what a pace did his pulses beat when he | and Hugh Petherick woke up more 
held her little hand in his! |than once with the consciousness of dreaming. 


“Oh, to risk your life for such a thing as} Youthful dreams go apace, and by the time 
that !” was the only sentence to which he/|the morning was dawning over the mountains, 
trusted himself; but there was more in the|with the stars fading from the blue vault ot 
expression of his face than in the words he |the sky, and Neill’s snoring was becoming less 
used. distinct, he had planned the time when he 

Both had some trouble in composing them-|should be captain and admiral retiring from 
selves, as voices were heard calling them|service with his pension, ignoring the grey 
to the a/ fresco \unch which the servants had | hairs, and the accompanying furrows on the 
spread for them, as Alison had wished, on the|cheeks. But by the time Neill was plunging 
grass. Both involuntarily agreed to spare the | his head in cold water, spluttering and puffing 
feelings of others by making no mention of|as he opened the casement to let in the 
the incident. The girl, seeing that Hugh was |revivifying air of the morning, Hugh had 
still pale, endeavoured to prove to him that |come down from his castles in the air to the 
the danger to which she had been exposed | realities of life, and recollected that boys’ and 
was not so great as he had imagined; but even |girls’ dreams of love without adequate pro 
while she was thus reasoning showed symptoms | vision were but like toy balloons inflated with 
of the same faintness which had alarmed her | empty wind. 
relations a day or two before. It was easy to| His face was long, and such a profound 
attribute such faintness to the fatigue of her | sigh was heaved from his big chest that Neill 
unusual walk. The general himself made | stopped in the operation of brushing his hair, 
light of it as they sat down tothe meal, which | to inquire abruptly, 
was intended to be such a merry one. The | “What on earth is the matter with you? 
old valetudinarian had sent up his bottled|why don’t you make a clean breast of it to 
champagne, port having been forbidden to|}me? There was a time when you were not 
him, and was enjoying himself without much | so fond of hiding things from me,” he said as 
talk. Neill, full of jokes, was assisting the|he looked his friend earnestly in the face ; 
ladies in what they chose to call, however| “but it seems to me you are getting uncom- 
inaptly, their “culinary arrangements.” Hugh, |monly close.” 
anxious to hide his unusual excitement, was} He had touched him on a tender point. 
soon down upon his knees helping another|We are all foolish about our childhood, 
lady to prepare a mixing for the salad, whilst | idealizing, idolizing, and forgetting when we 
Neill, more ambitious still, was busy balancing |look back that it used not to seem so bathed 
a pot, gipsy fashion, with sticks, that they in golden light as it doesnow. And Hugh, 
might have tea or café au Jait directly the | who had felt when he was a child‘ that there 
lunch was ended. All were agreed that | were subtler-means of making a fellow feel 
Alison must not be allowed to walk any fur-|wretched than striking him or kicking him, 
ther that day, but must be carried down by|had hitherto been immensely grateful to his 
the porters, however ignominious that descent | protector. His heart clave to him still, and 
might be. But her mother and the old|he hoped that every year of their lives would 
general were far too pleased to see her/only tend to more closely cement their 
rallying from that invalidism, which was the | friendship. 
most difficult to bear or to be borne, because} “I’m sorry if you think I have kept things 
it took the form of distressing nervous | to myself,” Hugh blurted out evasively. “I 
maladies which no one could alleviate, to|don’t think when I was a youngster‘any one 
notice the transient paleness and slight return | was half so good to me as you were. I 
of depression which kept her silent during | remember when that big brute Roberts used 
the meal. |to bully me, how you thrashed ‘him and 

“She has done a little too much, we can’t | frightened him half out of his senses when I 
expect her to be well all at once,” said the | was a little chap and you a great hero.” 
general to his daughter-in-law, as they noticed | “You are uncommonly strong now, laughed 
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the other in return ; “but you reward me by 
keeping your confidences to yourself.” 

‘“‘Confidences ! how do you know that I 
have any to make? or that you would not 
chaff me if there were any ?” muttered Hugh, 
relapsing into silence. 

“When you come out of Arcadia,” persisted 
Neill, after the silence had lasted a little un- 
comfortably, ‘perhaps you will be prepared 
to hear a little sense from me. But happiness 
is a sacred thing. I don’t want to damage it.” 

‘Happiness ! who talked about happiness ? 
Ah! you are chaffing already, or pretending 
to chaff, but listen well. There are a number 
of men who in my case would suffer in 
silence—but you—you are not jealous, it 
can’t be possible! such an obstacle must 
never come between us. Let us get out this 
very day and leave this place rather than 
that——” 

“TI! oh, I prefer my freedom. A wife is a 
dangerous and troublesome thing ; a girl is a 
veiled Isis from whom the veil will fall after 
marriage and show her an angel or a goose, 
a lamb or a fury,” retorted Neill a little scorn- 
fully ; ‘so you have let out your secret, by 
supposing that every fellow must be as easily 
caught as yourself. Alison Damarey is no 
longer ill; she may become a strong woman ; 
she is sensible and pleasant enough in her 
way, but have you thought how young she is ?” 

“T am no judge of women’s ages,” answered 
his friend shortly. 

“ Have you considered how very ephemeral 
such girlish prettiness as she has, dependent 
partly on her delicate health, will be ? ” 

“T never said she was pretty, did I? To 
me she is more than pretty, she is lovely ; but 
I should never think of turning her head by 
telling her she was pretty to the majority of 
outside people.” 

“Hugh, you are a good fellow, but you 
don’t understand women,” laughed Neill, 
with a glint in his eye which did not attract 
his companion’s notice. ‘ And in this case 
you don’t think of what the older people will 
say. I noticed pretty well what you were 
about yesterday, and I wished you God speed. 
But the object of your affections is young— 
hardly seventeen ; do you suppose she would 
have the necessary energy to resist the will of 
her grandfather and her mother ? ” 

“But supposing the general comes round?” 

“‘Ah, I suppose you flatter yourself that 
the women would come round too. Don’t you 
be so sure of that. From what I can hear 
of Mrs. Damarey it seems to me she has 

already proved herself to be one of those 





women who hold theoretically to the doctrine 
of wifely submission, but practically take the 
upper hand whenever their interests happen 
to clash with their theories.” 

“T don’t agree with you; the old man 
seems to be immensely grateful, and perhaps 
he might influence her,” pieaded Hugh, 
hoping against hope, as’ he looked out of the 
casement which Neill had flung open, and 
watched the rocky slopes blushing crimson 
beneath the rays of morning sunshine. 

“My good fellow,” answered Neill, with 
more of the mentor than he usually put into 
his tone, “how can you hope that the old 
man would listen to such a suit ? Remember 
you have neither celebrity nor title, whilst she 
who will inherit great riches might marry 
any one, that is the common sense of it. I 
don’t want you to make an ass of yourself. 
Wait at least till your reputation has been 
established through long years of labour.” 

Hugh was silent ; he felt the truth of these 
words. He had already seen enough of 
Mrs. Damarey to feel convinced that she had 
her ideas, narrow about certain things, but 
accurately defined. He knew intuitively that 
she would require more for her daughter than 
he could offer, even if she would listen to 
the idea of allowing the girl to be engaged to 
anyone yet. His family was unimpeachable, 
his future was promising, but he was the 
younger son of a widow, with his career 
before him. He thought of all this as Neill, 
in the mentor-like character which he had 
assumed, went on to assure him that talent, 
cleverness, or goodness were not good in 
themselves, but only ends to money-getting 
in the present matter-of-fact age. 

“What should either of us do with a wife 
in the world which we have before us?” 
pursued this philosopher, as he proceeded to 
repack the cigars in his portmanteau. ‘Only 
think of the active competition of the present 
day—the thousands that are clamouring for 
fame and pressing in at one doorway! We 
should be trodden beneath the feet of our 
successful competitors ; and we have desires 
which must be satisfied, powers which must 
be exercised. Why on earth should we load 
our shoulders with burdens intolerable to be 
borne? No, domestic life is not for.either 
of us just at present, even if Mrs. Damarey did 
not bar the way. Id back that woman 
against all your love-making, and all your 
diplomacy with the general.” 

“You seem to allow little enough for the 
fact that Miss Damarey may have a will of 
her own,” Hugh said, in a voice tremulous 
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with suppressed feeling. “It seems to me that | 
you are nearly as worldly-minded as you re- 
present Mrs. Damarey to be. Why, Neill, | 
you have been born with a silver spoon in 
your own mouth, you know; you have 
generally been luckier, more favoured by the 
gods than I have been, and now you don’t 
grudge me this little turn of the wheel of| 
fortune if she cares for me, do you? Don't 
look at me with that cynical face.” 


“Pshaw, my dear fellow, lying awake has | 


sigs you maudlin. The child is too young | 

» know her own mind. I know you like} 
Sinidley it looks to you like innocence, and 
this girl is sometimes as nervous and timid | 
as a hare. But think of how variable she is 
in her little spoilt moods, 
creature for two minutes together.” 

Hugh did not answer. Never had the 
friends been so far apart, so unsympathetic 
as now. 


served near you, and Hugh experienced some 
such unexpected cold discomfort when he 


realized that his friend was using every argu- | 


ment against him. 
Alison Damarey was variable in her moods, 
and that she had been indulged as an only 
child, but you felt the goodness beneath all 
these rapid changes of manner as you suspect | e 
the blue of the sky hidden for a time beneath | 
passing clouds. 

If it had been Herdmann who had made} 
such a confidence to 47m, Tlugh could not help | 
reflecting that it would have been so different. 


But Herdmann had never known what it was | 
Hugh | 


to be in earnest about a woman. 
recalled to his memory how often his friend | 
had pretended to be smitten with various | 
girls, trying to persuade himself that each was 
his womanly ideal, and one had never been | 
able to convince him of the unintentional 
falsity and make-believe of the thing. 
made the observation aloud,— 

“Ah, you do not understand that sort of 
thing. You are so different,” he added 
lightly, not noticing the expression of the 
face, which, working and pallid, was turned | 
aside from him. 

THE 


CHAPTER VII.—ON BALCONY. 


NE of Hugh’s good resolutions was not 

to betray his affection to the girl he 

loved, and not to think more about her than 
would under the circumstances be con- 
scientious and right. But what was he to do 


-never the same | 


Nothing can be more disagreeable | 
than to put your foot by accident on a snake, | 
however harmless, which is crawling unob-| 


It was true enough that} 


He | 


|when he was meeting her every day? and 
| when her face , glowing with returning health, 
and with new purposes undreamt of before in 
her young life, was continually before him, 
like a vision that could not be shut out ? 

| The season was advancing; most of the 
| visitors had already left Switzerland, and the 
last month which remained to our tourists was 
| rapidly vanishing. Separation! What an 
labyss it opened “before two young hearts, to 
think that such an intimacy could ever be 
broken up! Alison Damarey, accustomed to 
have her every whim gratified, and never in 
| the habit of moralizing on any of her sen- 
sations, was only in a vague way aware that 
| the last few weeks had been a delici ious time 
in her young life—the weeks which to Hugh 
| Petherick had been filled with an equally 
undefined tenderness, profound hope, un- 
jreasonable faith and radiant joy. Youth 
cherishes such hours as if they are eternities, 
and confers immortality upon the vaguest 
fancies, seldom anticipating the moment when 
the spell may be broken and the fairy tale 
|come to an abrupt conclusion. 

Hugh was inclined to make a grand 
effort to propitiate the fates, but since his last 
| conversation with Neill he had been deterred 
|by conscientious scruples from making any 
| offer of marriage. ‘The thing was not only not 
| easy, but impossible. The widow was absolute 
mistress of her daughter, and suddenly took 
| alarm as she noticed the increasing intimacy 
|between the young people. The Alpine 
Hotel, in which the Damareys had taken up 
|their quarters, was luxuriously fitted up, and 
commanded a magnificent view with grand 
mountains in the background. The general 
and his party had engaged a private sitting- 
room, in which, on a beautiful ev ening towards 
| the close of September, about a dozen people 
were collected—Mrs. Damarey and _ her 
|daughter having now made many acquaint- 
ances in the hote!—taking tea and listening 
; to music, 
| “That is the very last biscuit I shall have 
the pleasure of offering you. We have had 
letters to recall us to England ; we are really 
going to-morrow,” said “the hostess, with a 
smiling face, in a distinct voice to one of her 
guests. 
| Every one was taken by surprise, and Hugh 
|in his consternation spilled a little of the 
creamy coffee which he was handing to a 
Swiss lady, attired in a silver grey dress. 

In the little excitement that followed, and 
the growing oppressiveness of the room, the 
culprit took the opportunity to entreat Alison 
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Damarey to escape from the uncomfortable 
heat, and to follow him on to the balcony. 
The evening was an exquisite one. The sun 
had just disappeared, leaving glowing colours 
on the snow, and the harmonious sound of 
the pines, stirred by the lightest breeze, was 
as delightful as their balsamic odours, The 
heavens were beginning to be studded with 
stars ; it was the hour when everything seemed 
to whisper of poetry and joy. But the young 
man’s heart was sad at the thought of the 
coming parting, and for the first time his 
resolution to keep silence broke down. 

“Ts it really true you are going?” he asked 
in a tone which showed the pain he was 
suffering. 

For an answer to Hugh’s question she only 
nodded her head. 

“And you take it so quietly?” he asked 
with a reproachful accent. 

“What can I do?” she answered quietly. 
“I must obey my mother.” 

The suspicion occurred to him, as he saw 
the expression of the girl’s face, that the 


the correct one. He bit his lips till they bled, 
and then said, 

“T say, at least you will promise me not to 
forget all about me. I suppose it will not be 
possible for us to write, but some day when I 
come back perhaps you will let me claim 
you as a wife ?” 

The thoughts of ‘‘sweet seventeen” are sel- 
dom very clearly defined. The girl, fluttered 
and confused, kept her head a little bent ; 
she had understood very well what the 
enthusiastic young man had wanted to say to 
her, but she murmured in a low voice, 

“‘ Engaged to you? I don’t think that would 
exactly do. I don’t think mamma would like 
that.” 

“Why,” he said with involuntary heat, 
“should your mother hate me like an enemy? 
From the beginning she tried to avoid us, but 
Providence has united us in spite of ourselves. 
Can you resist the conviction that it is the 
hand of God which has drawn us together, 
and surely our future rests with Him as much 
as with your mother ?” 





mother loved her daughter partly for her own 
sake, and that, now that Alison was no longer | 
to be kept in seclusion, she might begin to| 
have ambitious projects for her, and that} 
Mrs. Damarey’s will, quiet as she outwardly 
seemed, was not likely to give way to any 
one’s. The discovery made it the more 
hopeless for him to urge his suit. 

“You are going,” he continued, “ back to 
England to-morrow, and I in less than a 
month shall have to join my ship. I shall 
probably be away for three years ; a great deal 
may happen in that time. Shall you remember 
me very often?” 

“Yes, if you remember me,” she faltered, 
looking back to the room as she spoke, half 
afraid of her mother; “‘it is you who are going 
so far off, you know.” 

Remember her! Only that it would have 
been unmanly, boy as he was, he could almost 
have shed tears about it. It seemed alto- 
gether such a pitiable situation, that this 
dear little girl should be attached to him, that 
they should endeavour to coerce her not to 
marry him, and that he should be unable to 
protect her or to run away with her, because 
he had to go to the Antipodes and could not 
be back for three whole years. Till now he 
had always been whistling Dibdin’s songs, 
and had been accustomed to brag of the navy 
as the finest profession in the world, but now 
it seemed as if the Admiralty must be 
plotting against him, and as if Dr. Johnson’s 
definition of a ship as a floating prison was 


’ 


“What future? I don’t quite understand 
you,” she muttered in the same perplexed 
way, 

“What future!” he exclaimed. ‘ Can any 
future be more grand than that in which two 
sympathetic human beings enter hand in hand 
on the same path in life, having the same inte- 
rests in common, halving each other’s sorrows 
and doubling each other’s joys, never able to be 
sufficiently grateful to the Creator who has 
endowed them with so great a measure of 
happiness?” He spoke almost feverishly, 
not noticing that she listened with less 
enthusiasm. 

“How do I know?” she repeated a little 
wonderingly, looking at the stars coming out 
one by one in greater numbers, minute after 
minute, to take their places like quiet sentinels 
in the deep blue space. “It is all so strange 
to me.” 

“You have no confidence in the future,” 
he said in a despairing way; “you think I 
would make you unhappy—I who would 
give the last drop of blood in my veins to 
spare you the smallest sorrow. Oh, Alison, 
say a single word and you will make me 
beside myself with joy. The three years will 
seem as nothing to me. I could serve four- 
teen for you, willingly as Jacob served for 
Rachel.” 

Perhaps she promised a little too promptly 
and a little too playfully, considering he was 
so terribly in earnest, but he made her repeat 
his name, and it sounded prettily from her 
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lips. The darkness was increasing as he tried 
to draw her nearer to himself, but she started 
at the contact of the caressing hand and 
seemed to awake suddenly from her childish 
dream. 

“Till we meet again,” he said, seizing the 
little fingers which she attempted to withdraw 
in a closer pressure than usual, and raising 
them suddenly to his lips. 

“Alison, are you not cold ?” said a voice 
rather sharply from the interior of the 
room. 

“Oh no, I am very comfortable; it is a 
glorious evening,” she said, answering the 
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| voice, and showing her mother a face a little 
coloured by emotion. 

| Had the secret rested with Alison, it would 
probably never have been betrayed, but 
Hugh’s honesty was too much for him, and 
as he took leave of Mrs. Damarey on the 
following day he blurted out something re- 
specting the admiration in which he held her 
daughter. 

“When you wish to marry and ‘are old 
enough to make a proper choice, you need 
expect no irrational opposition,” she answered, 
smiling, yet feeling as if a cord had been drawn 
tightly over her heart. 


thou art, North wind! 


Yet, years and years ago, 
I felt : 
Colder and more unkind. 


1 tempest blow 


woman made it so, 


A very wanton in disguise, 
Who lured me with her angel eyes, 


Then let me go. 


O North wind, fierce and chill, 
3efore thy breath bow low 


The violets, where 


they grow 


I’ the bosom of the hill. 

And, so, the flowers that made my breast 
A Paradise, grew sere and dead, 
And there was bitterness instead 


Of perfect rest. 


O wind, whose “tooth is keen,” 
What is there in the North, 
From which thou comest forth, 
That makes thee gaunt and lean ? 
Do constant clouds hide heaven above, 
And keep thee, like an evil blight, 
From all the softening love of light 


And light of love ? 


Though sorrow make thee chill, 
And thou art cold and keen, 
And hast for ever been 


The harbinger of ill, 


Yet, thou dost soften and relent 


At sight of Nature’ 


s weary face, 


But broken faith can ne’er retrace 
The way she went. 


J. T. Burton WoLLASTON. 
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BY G. HOL 


HEN we speak of Russia we are} 
dealing with an empire which) 
includes about a seventh part} 
of the world’s land area, and} 
occupies the northern part of | 
the two continents of Europe and Asia. | 
European Russia embraces more than half that 
continent, and the population of that portion | 
alone amounts to between seventy and eighty | 
millions. The Russian language proper largely 
prevails ; but throughout the whole dominion 
more than a hundred different tongues or 
dialects are spoken. 

The attention of the Religious Tract So- 
ciety was first given to Russia about seventy | 
years ago, when successive grants were made} 
for the circulation of tracts at Catharinenstadt, | 
on the Wolga, and at Moscow. At that time 
there was living in the old Russian capital the | 
Rev. Robert Pinkerton, a devoted man, who) 
had lately laboured at one of the stations of| 
the Edinburgh Missionary Society, and it so 
happened that this friend of the poor was) 
able in a very providential manner to advance | 
the cause of the evangelical press. He be-| 
came English tutor to the children of P rince | 
Metstchersky, whose wife was cousin to the| 
Emperor. This Christian lady was so careful | 
of her children’s education, that on one occa-} 
sion when the tutor read “The Dairyman’s| 
Daughter” to his youthful charge the princess | 
occupied a seat in the room. “TI sent for| 
you to instruct my children,” she said ; “but 
you have taught me such a lesson this day 
that I hope I shall not forget so long as I 
live. Henceforth consider me your friend.” 
After this the princess translated several small | 
works, which prepared the way for the Bible, | 
the expense of printing, &c., being borne | 
chiefly by herself. The assistance of the, 
good Emperor Alexander was also secured, | 
so that for years the circulation in all parts of | 
the empire was very extensive. Those were 
the days when Mr. Knill was found labouring 
at St. Petersburg, and when, according to) 
Mr. Jones, the press was so active, “ that the| 
friends were able again to send the glad| 
tidings of the Gospel from the White Sea to, 
the Caspian, and from the Gulf of Bothnia to) 
the frontiers of China.” The work of distri- 
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tures and Gospel publications never altogether 


ceased. 

The experience of one young enterprising 
American merchant in those early days was 
both singular and suggestive. He had re- 
ligious works circulated gratuitously, and 
entering some of the houses two years after- 
wards he was naturally disappointed to find 
that the books had been laid aside without 
attracting any one’s interest. He grew very 
anxious as to the course he ought to pursue, 
and made his future procedure a subject of 
prayer. The result was that he resolved to 
sell the works instead of giving them away, 
and the demand was at once more animated 
than any one had ever known in the country 
before. They were literally besieged by 
ecclesiastics, by traders, and by the common 
people for copies. ‘The merchant’s agent in 
the interior became quite a changed character 
through reading what was committed to his 
care ; and his zeal was so fired after his con- 
version that in one tour he sold 24,000 tracts, 
besides a quantity of Bibles and other books. 
In another instance 150,000 tracts and books 
were either sold or bartered away at one 
fair; and the agent was almost overwhelmed 
with the quantities of handkerchiefs, shirting, 
linen, thread, wood, oil, and a wide variety 
of other commodities which he had upon his 
hands. 

Hitherto the circulation of evangelical pub- 
lications has been greatly impeded by the 
censors, who in such a half-developed country 
are sure to manifest plenty of crotchets. Some 
| years ago the custom was to have four cen- 
sors, all monks, who held office for three 
| years. “ As monks, their time is almost 
wholly employed in their devotions, the inter- 
vals being devoted to their work as censors,” 
wrote one authority; “but here they inva- 
riably give the preference to the publications 
of their own church, and to such works as 
are printed in the Sclavonic character, which 
is more familiar to their eyes than the ‘ civil’ 
or Russian type.” Without meeting together 
for consultation, these judges passed the 
manuscripts from one to another in a very 
leisurely manner, looking askance on any- 
thing that did not favour their own church, 


bution was sadly interfered with by the death| and without thinking of making any par- 


of Alexander I. ; 
wes suppressed, the circulation of the Scrip- 


but though the Bible Society} ticular apology when a treatise was lost. It 


is wonderful that such a system should have 
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continued to find favour under so enlightened 
a ruler as the present Emperor. 

Only seven years ago the annoyance caused 
by these monkish officials was well illustrated 
by the experience of a certain journalist who 
sought to check the spread of drunkenness 
through an exposure of its evils as they 
largely prevail in Russia. In order to gather 
materials first hand, he went among the) 
people and paid particular attention to the 
aspect presented by two representative villages. 
The first was quite refreshing to behold, for 
the people seemed to have plenty, and, while 
the police were hardly wanted, there were 
signs of thrift on every hand. The secret all 
lay in there being no dram-shop. The second | 
village was only separated from this scene of) 
prosperity by a river, but the contrast could| 
hardly have been more dismal had it been in| 
another sphere. The first object which caught | 
the explorer’s attention was a dram-shop, out | 
of which there came a poor half-drunken vic- | 
tim of ardent spirits. All thingsin the village | 
corresponded with this first view—the people | 
were wretched, because they were drunken | 
and improvident. The censors might have | 
tolerated a description of the thriving and the 
degraded village; but when the journalist | 
proceeded to ask, “‘ Where are the clergy, | 
and w hy do they not preach against drunken- | 
ness ?” the censors grew indignant, sent one | 
of their childish warnings, and suppressed | 
the paper during one day. The best of books | 
sometimes can only be passed with great diffi- | 
culty. Thus “Come to Jesus” was objected to| 
because it too much resembled an edition of | 
the New Testament in an unauthorized form. 
Happily the difficulties are not what they) 
were, and as reforms are introduced they | 
will be gradually lessened. 

A great concession was made when the| 
Government granted permission to the Russian | 
Tract Society to carry on their work in a more | 
public manner than formerly. The Society | 
in question extends its operations to the whole | 
empire, and while Bibles may be obtained | 
from the press of the Holy Synod, it may| 
print its own books and tracts after they have | 
been sanctioned by the censors. The com-| 
mittee have liberty to set up their depdots in| 
any town; or they may employ colporteurs, | 
who only need to be careful to carry their 
licence, and see that the books are properly 
stamped. It would appear, indeed, that the 
censors are sufficiently wise to adapt their 
procedure to any reformed notions the Govern- 
ment may manifest. We hear of works by 
Mr. Spurgeon and Bishop Ryle being passed 
VOL, XIV. 

















without a single word, being not even chal-: 
lenged by the examiners. 

We are now assured that the difficulties 
which once hampered the process of distribu- 
tion are virtually removed. Dr. Craig, who 
visited the Russian capital about four years 
ago remarks that “ There are cases of 
noblemen who employ colporteurs on their 
estates ; and governors of provinces who take 
care to have small depdéts accessible to 
teachers and schools. The Greek priests, in 
general, place no difficulties in the way, and 
some of the higher clergy heartily assist in the 
distribution of the Bible, the tracts, and what- 
ever else can elevate the moral and religious 
character of the peasants.” While a pure 
| Gospel stream of publications is going forth 
from St. Petersburg, we should remember 
|that the work to be accomplished is one of 
wonderful magnitude, and something which 
needs to be supported by the utmost liberality 
of the church at large. 

Thus, while difficulties have been ovércome 
and a large number of sterling works have 
been put in circulation, we shall learn to set 
a very high value on the labours of those 
| godly, laborious men, who with their knap- 
sacks penetrate into the most remote villages 
of the interior. Life in its daily round is 
quiet, or according to our view, painfully 
monotonous in such places, so that the arrival 
of a colporteur is like the appearance of a 
friend from the outside world. The opposi- 
tion encountered is very slight, and weighs as 
nothing—as mere dust in the balance, against 
the hearty reception usually accorded. Hence, 
|that peasant woman was very representative 
of her class, who, approaching a colporteur 
who had just entered a certain village, asked 
him with a radiant face, if he had any other 
things like a bound volume of tracts she held 
|aloft as one of the choicest treasures she 
possessed. She could hardly say enough in 
|praise of the book, for which she had re- 
peatedly thanked God, and which both the 
young and the old in the village had read 
with delight.. This same man said, that in 
his journeys he was followed by troops of 
children who were anxious to gain possession 
of a small book either by gift or by purchase. 

Next to the colporteurs in point of useful- 
ness, come those private Christians who 
devote their money and energy to the dis- 
semination of evangelical literature. A poor 
cook was once found, who devoted about the 
whole of her income to this purpose. A 
young lady was likewise encountered who 
in a winning manner gave her attention to 
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the prisoners, the doomed Siberian exiles, | been highly exhilarating ; and we should like 
and others of St. Petersburg. Perhaps better |to see the example more often copied. 

than all, large employers of labour have dis-| ‘The centre of these and other operations 
covered that the best results follow a judicious | is of course the capital, St. Petersburg, which, 
distribution of tracts and small works among |since the date of its foundation by Peter the 
their workpeople, on feast days and. other |Great, a century and three-quarters ago, has 
special occasions.. One correspondent says : | grown into a city of nearly 700,000 inhabitants. 
‘A member of the St. Petersburg committee |‘This multitude has a variety of languages 
may be seen frequently sitting in the prisons | which require supplies of books, the Germans 
or the hospitals, with earnest faces fixed on |alone numbering 80,000. Swedish, Polish, 
him, while with his own eye moist as he} Finnish, Settish, Esthonian are also spoken ; 
thinks of what Christ has done, he reads and |and besides there are 20,000 Tartars, who are 
expounds the Scriptures, while the tears | valuable, trustworthy house-servants, with the 
stream down the cheeks of his hearers.” The|too uncommon virtues of being sober and 
same friend also adds that, “there is no want | hard-working. ‘These are needy people who 
of faithful labourers. We could tell of men | nearly all show thankfulness for attention and 


high in social position, gathering the drosky|sympathy. Then, since the emancipation of 





drivers to read the Scriptures with them, or|the serfs, knowledge has spread, and is still 
taking the large bag of tracts to distribute on | spreading among the lower orders, who under 
the railway, or on their estates, with their| former reigns were kept in illiterate darkness. 
own hand.” The depressing sin of the St. Petersburg 
An extraordinary tour of distribution was|common people is excessive drinking, and 
undertaken by the Rev. H. Lonsdell in the | unhappily the spirit-shops have become more 
summer of 1878, a detailed account of which | alluring than ever since the whole population 
afterwards appeared in Zhe Sunday at Home. lof the country was declared free. On this 
When he left St. Petersburg to proceed |account tracts are issued specially directed 
through Moscow to Archangel, the adven-|against the national sin ; and by the native 
turous traveller’s baggage filled a couple of} Russian population these and others relating 
waggons, and had the quantity been twice or|to the common salvation are gladly received. 
three times as large, there would have been |The books are praised by all from the higher 
no difficulty in finding recipients. Speaking | classes downwards. “It is quite the same 
of his experience in a cotton mill at Yaroslaf,|whether they are translations from the 
Mr. Lonsdell says that the excitement in-| English or German,” said a government 
creased as he advanced. ‘The operatives| official, “they are all good books.” It is 
came running from their work, their smithies, | far different with one or two sections of 
their shops ; and but for the fact that we had| foreigners. “With the Germans and the 
near us some of the foremen, we should have | few Danes that I meet here and there,” says 
found it difficult to keep order. As it was,}a St. Petersburg colporteur, “ there is little to 
in passing from the mill-yard through a part} be done, as they all show indifference, if not 
of the village to other lodgings, we were so| something worse, in matters concerning the 
mobbed, that our man-servant who carried | kingdom of God.” 
the tract bag took a small stick and good-} . Another centre of operation, next in im- 
humouredly belaboured the crowd to keep| portance to St. Petersburg, which has been 
them at a respectful distance, and when we| taken possession of by the Protestant press, 
came to the gates of the lodgings we had|is the fortified city of Riga, the capital of 
quite a ‘battle to keep back the people, and| Livonia. This town contains a population 
to bolt.the doors.” The difference between] of a little over 100,000 ; it is situated on the 





Russia and a Roman Catholic country be-|river Dwina, and is the second seat of 


came apparent at Troitza, where the inmates}commerce in the empire. Here during 
of the monastery enthusiastically cheered the| many years the distribution of evangelical 
travellers ; and where one poor woman asked | publications has been ably superintended by 
for Mr. Lonsdell’s family name, so that the} Pastor Loeswitz, whose thankfulness for 
people and their children after them might} grants of money received from London has 
pray for their benefactor. The distribution | found very inadequate expression in words. 

was -continued along the Moscow railway,| Of the Riga agency it has been said: “The 
and along the banks of the river Suchona,|neatness with which the books are printed, 
available for a small steamer. Such a tour,|and the care manifested in the business, make 
combining work and pleasure, must have|this a model society.” We learn also that 
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‘the venerable secretary and his family give 
a very large part of their time and their whole 
influence to the efficient carrying on of the 
work; and not content with this, Pastor 
Loeswitz bears a great part of the expense of 
rent and of packing and forwarding the 
books.” Such an agent is sure to be suc- 
cessful, and his courage will become con- 
tagious. In his own neighbourhood he has 
secured goo subscribers to the work, while 
the Emperor, the Empress, and other mem- 
bers of the Czar’s household accord him 
their patronage. ‘The publications sent out 
from this centre are printed in many lan- 
guages besides Russian. 

Probably there is no foreign agency which 
more deserves assistance, or to which help is 
more cordially given than this of Riga, under 
Pastor Loeswitz. By those who are ac- 
quainted with them in London, he and his 
staff are spoken of as “ burning and shining 
lights in the darkness which surrounds them, 
showing the way to the Fountain of Light.” 
The pastor does not make light of the dif- 
ficulties which beset his work, nor does he 
exaggerate his successes. ‘In the Baltic 
provinces the work is generally known and 
appreciated, but in other provinces of the 
empire we can only here and there find 
single individuals ready to advance the cause,’ 
he says in one of his letters. ‘‘ Considering 
the scattered population and the immense 
distances, it would seem that colportage can 
be employed with advantage only in the 
towns and their immediate neighbourhood. 
Nor is colportage everywhere permitted. We 


must, then, in the remote provinces, look for | 


some pastor or Christian friend who will 


undertake the labour of bringing the tracts | 


into the houses in his own circle.” He says 
further that, “ among the Mormonite colonies 
in the government of Samara, and in many 
parts of Poland we have had great encourage- 
ments, and have felt that the Lord had called 
us to water many a parched ground, and 
comfort many a weary soul.” In Poland 
especially he seems to have achieved very 
marked success. During the late war Riga 
was one of the hospital stations where the 
wounded were congregated, and among these 
poor creatures large supplies were distributed 
with the best results. Even Arabic and 


Turkish tracts were given to hundreds of 
Mahometan prisoners. 

The Russian Empire now embraces the old 
kingdom of Lithuania, which was united to 
Poland more than three hundred years ago. 
The country is remarkable for its vast forests, 
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where great numbers of wild beasts live 
undisturbed, and for the multitude of Jews 
| who there find.a home, and contrary to. their 
usual custom, cultivate the land. Some rays 
from the Evangelical Press at Riga have 
penetrated into this dark region ; but as yet 
little indeed has been done in comparison 
with the needs of the population. <A dis- 
tributor, who some years ago was supplied 
with publications to the amount of £30, 
wrote: .“‘There are still many families, 
especially among the poorer people, who 
possess neither Bibles, tracts, nor any good 
books of any kind, who know little or nothing 
at all of God, of Christ, or of the way of 
salvation, and who are living almost in a 
state of heathenism. The Sundays and 
festival days, which have been more especially 
set apart for the worship of God, are made 
days of drinking, gambling and scandalous 
sin; and these evil practices are increasing, 
so that many souls are ensnared by Satan, 
and unhappy men are led to destruction both 
here and hereafter.” The lives of those who 
profess Christianity he describes as very 
heathenlike, so that the moral and religious 
condition of the country is deplorable indeed. 
A bountiful supply of suitable publications 
would be the greatest boon we could confer 
on such a people. 

Another people who are but little known 
are the aboriginal inhabitants of Livonia, who 
number about 5,000 only out of the 821,000 
in the country. Here the forests are also 
dense and well-stocked with animals; but 
the cultivated land is so rich that the region 
is called the Granary of the North. Being so 
few in number, the pure-speaking Livs have 
been quite overlooked; and one of their 
|friends complains that they have neither 
books nor religious services in a language 
|they can understand. It is understood that 
the British.and Foreign Bible Society will 
| print portions of the New ‘Testament, and 
| probably the Religious Tract Society will 
|also undertake to do something for so in- 
teresting a remnant of the ancient population. 

Warsaw, the capital of Poland, which is. 
| now subject to the Russian Government, has- 
'a population of 164,000, who maintain con- 
|siderable manufactures and a large export 
| trade in such. natural products ‘as oil, corn, 
and wine. ‘There are between four and five 





| millions of Roman Catholics in the country, 
331,000 Protestants, three-quarters of a mil- 
lion of adherents of the Greek Church, and 
| about as many Jews. 

A depét has been established ‘at Warsaw, 
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and the superintendent, Pastor Frohwein, is 
able to report a circulation of 13,000 a 
month. In addition to the distribution thus 
carried on, the National Bible Society of 
Scotland maintains four colporteurs in the 
country, who are able to give a good account 
of their labours. The opposition comes from 
the Nihilists, and from the Romish clergy, 
who in this land of darkness are extremely 
violent. Their denunciations in general, and 
the excommunications they pronounce from 
the pulpit against all who either read or cir- 
culate the Gospel, frighten many superstitious 
or nervous people, and in a degree interfere 
with the sales. Still, some cheering progress 
is reported; for not only are colporteurs at 
work, but agencies have been established 
among the booksellers of the towns. 

Poland is such an interesting country, 
populated by an interesting people, that in- 
cidents testifying to the value of the Protes- 
tant Press are frequently occurring to cheer 
the workers in the field. The colporteurs 
are usually warmly welcomed by the peasants, 
who sometimes acknowledge with gratitude 
the benefits they have derived from reading 
the tracts. Thus, when, in 1877, Colporteur 
Domke visited certain districts in the pro- 
vince of Grodno, which he had traversed a 
year before, he was cheered by hearing of 
many wonderful reformations which had taken 
place. Sons and husbands had forsaken the 
spirit-shops ; the Bible was being sought after 
and read; and in many homes, once accus- 
tomed to discord, peace and harmony were 
established. One of the most singular 
examples, however, of the power of the 
Protestant publications comes from a public- 
house at Heimthal, an Evangelical parish, 
where the innkeeper volunteered to sell some 
tracts, in the hope that they would stimulate 
his business. After trying this hazardous 
experiment, a colporteur, who had supplied 
the first parcel, called to replenish the 
supply; but he soon discovered that the 


. enterprise had failed. “No, no!” cried the 


landlord ; “‘no more tracts. Since I began 
to sell tracts a great part of my customers 
have slipped away who used formerly to 
drink or to buy brandy. My business has, 
in consequence, so much fallen off, that I 
should have to let it go altogether if I was 
to continue to sell tracts.” 

Colporteur Domke thus refers to some of 
his roadside adventures :—‘“ In one house 
the master welcomed me, and offered supper 
and bed. The whole house had gathered 
round the table’ to read the tracts, and long 





after I was in bed they still sat and read. In 
another place the schoolmaster accompanied 
me on my visits from house to house, and 
encouraged the people to buy the books. 
Another dismissed the children, giving each 
of them a tract to take home, and learn to 
be able to read the next day without a mis- 
take. The parents were thus made aware of 
my visit, and, coming to the schoolhouse, 
stayed until after midnight, searching out 
and reading the tracts.” 

The adventures are not all pleasant, how- 
ever, as another of the colporteur’s little nar- 
ratives will show :—“ At Wedgrow I entered 
the house of a carpenter, who was a Roman 
Catholic. His wife seemed to be pleased 
with the tracts, and selected one or two 
which she wished to purchase ; but her hus- 
band asked me why the Polish Gospels 
published in London were not stamped by 
the censor. I referred him to my written 
licence for selling books which had not 
passed the censorship; but he insisted that 
books printed in London were issued with 
the special object of promoting English mis- 
sions among the Catholics. He would have 
nothing to do with such books. He started 
from his seat, and surveyed me with a 
piercing look. I was naturally anxious to 
avoid all dispute with such a man ; so I packed 
up my books, and went away, thankful to get 
safe out of the door, for I knew cases in 
which colporteurs had been ill-treated by 
Roman Catholics.” 

After leaving this fanatical carpenter, the 
scene shifts to a baker’s shop, where a very 
sorrowful woman, after looking into the pack, 
asks, “ How can it be worth your while to 
carry such books as these about the world ? 
How can you get a living by it?” “It is 
quite worth my while,” replied the man 
“You see I am crippled in my right hand 
and foot. A year ago my condition was a 
very sad one, and I had to live on charity. 
God helped me, through some pious people, 
so that I can now support myself. I knew 
no better way of showing my gratitude than 
that I should, as far as possible, minister 
help and comfort to others who need it, by 
bringing to them such books as these.” The 
woman’s eyes filled with tears; and it tran- 
spired that she was one of those unhappy 
creatures who, against her principles, had 
married a Romanist, and thus found no com- 
fort in the union. 

In whatever direction we look over the 
vast Russian Empire, we see that two of the 
greatest needs of the people are education 
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and a healthy Evangelical literature. The 
Government has many enemies, who are, 
more or less, reckless and desperate; but 
Nihilism would soon become a dead letter 
if its blasphemous pretensions and _pro- 
gramme of social and political anarchy were 
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encountered by a spread of religion and 
knowledge among the people. A free Gospel 
among a free people would cure the tre- 
mendous evils now afflicting Russia—evils 
which threaten the life of society, and even 


the person of the Czar himself, iy y 
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ROBERT PARKER'S MISTAKE. 
A STORY FOR YOUNG HUSBANDS AND WIVES TO THINK OVER. 


BY E. MATTHEWSON. 


WHAT IS DONE CANNOT BE 
UNDONE. 
OW is my wife?” 

“She felt herself better this 
afternoon, sir,” returned the 
landlady, “and she has gone 
out for a little. She did not 
expect you home so soon, I think, sir.” 

Robert made no reply, but walked into the 
sitting-room, closing the door behind him 
with a bang. 

“Yes,” he said to himself, with an impatient 
sigh, “it was a mistake. “Tis easy enough 
to see it now that it is too late.” 

And then he sat down, and took up a 
week-old newspaper. But though he held 
it before him, and though his eye went over 
the lines, his brain did not take in the sense 
of a single word, for he was still in deep 
disturbed thought. 

‘“‘T dare say she is as sorry as I am now,” 
he muttered presently, as he flung away the 
paper. ‘But what is the use of that? What 
is done can’t be undone, or most of us would 
undo a good deal, I am thinking.” 

And then he put his hands into his pockets, 
and walked restlessly to and fro the room, 
whistling snatches of tunes, while the frown 
on his rather handsome face grew deeper and 
deeper. 

At length he stood still for a moment by 
the window. 

It was a mild October afternoon. The sun 
shone on the fading poplars that grew in the 
middle of the square, on the children at 
play, and on the old organ-grinder who wound 
out his tunes so patiently, glancing up now at 
this window, now at that, hoping only for a| 
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stray penny or halfpenny, and never once) 
thinking—though perhaps he did think some- 
times—of all the histories that lay behind 





all those light curtains and dark curtains, 
some new, others old and faded ; and vene- 
tian-blinds, and sun-blinds, and striped linen 
blinds ; and pots, and stands, and vases of 
autumn flowers. , 

And neither was Robert thinking of the 
histories of others ; he was occupied solely 
with his own, as so many of us are, while we 
forget that “we are not all alone unhappy,” 
and that our friends and neighbours have also 
their troubles—as great and often far greater 
than ours ; and that if we would, in sympathy 
and kindness and unselfishness, give a_little 
more consideration to the troubles and trials 
of others, we should, whether we believe it 
or not, be wonderfully relieving our own. 

Presently a very neat, unpretending little 
figure entered the square, and came slowly, 
almost feebly along. Robert did not see her,. 
for his eyes were fixed absently upon the 
poplars, while the gaze of the organ-grinder 
was in turn fixed despairingly on him. 

But now the lady stepped off the pavement, 
and laid a penny on the organ, and then 
continued her way, gazing up also at Robert 
with a very mournful look on her small, pale 
face, which could boast of no beauty save 
that of expression, which it possessed in a 
very high degree, and which is after all a 
formidable rival of mere correctness of feature. 

And as she looked up it was easy to see 
that though she might not be called beautiful, 
she yet had beautiful eyes—large and clear, 
and of a deep changing grey. Her hair was 
of a dull brown, and hung in a plaited knot 
below her hat, which was also brown, as was 
her dress. 

She pursued her way up to the door of the 


| house which was for the present her home, 


and Robert’s home too ; for she was his wife. 
And as she mounted the steps he caught 
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sight of her at last, and gave her a sort of| was in the room when he just said quietly 


forced smile of welcome. 

A few minutes later he and she were seated 
at the tea-table together. 

_ “Did Dr. Walford come this morning?” 
inquired Robert, as he sipped his tea. 

“Yes, Robert.” 

*“* And what did he say to you ?” 

“He said,” returned she, speaking gravely 
«and steadily, “ that I ought to have a change,” 

—and now, though he did not observe it, she 
‘was watching him keenly—‘“ that a winter in 
Italy, if I could get it, would probably make 
me quite well and strong again.” 

Robert set down his cup and remained in 
deep thought. At length he spoke. 

“You shall go, Norrie—I think I can 
manage it. And I'll find somebody else who 
is going, if possible, so that you may not have 
to travel alone. My business, unsettled and 
uncertain as it is, will by no means bear 
leaving just now unless I wish to lose it 
.altogether.” 

There were of course many arrangements 
to be made, and more than a week passed 
before Norrie was quite ready to start. But 
from first to last—though they had been 
married only a few months—neither husband 
nor wife uttered a word of regret at their 
approaching separation. 


CHAPTER II.—ROBERT’S REPENTANCE. 


r: RS. PARRIS!” screamed Mrs. Stone- 

leigh in alarm, to a lodger who 
occupied one of the rooms below ; and the 
little pale-faced, fretful-looking woman ran up 
\with her baby in her arms. 

“Oh, dear, what is the matter? Oh, poor 
"young gentleman, has he hurt himself?” for 
there lay Robert in a dead faint on the sofa. 

Mrs. Stoneleigh’s courage returned now 
that she had some one beside her ; and she 
chafed the young man’s hands, and loosened 
his collar, and finally called to Mrs. Parris to 
set the window wide open. 

The cold north wind came sweeping in, 
rustling the newspaper that lay on the floor, 
and blowing full on the black smouldering fire 
until the room was filled with smoke. 

“There, that’s enough of air!” said Mrs. 
Stoneleigh. ‘“ You may shut it again now; I 
daresay he’ll soon come to.” 

“‘ But whatever made him go off like that ?” 

“ His wife,” and Mrs. Stoneleigh whispered 
now, “‘is lost, poor thing! He has been look- 
ing at the papers every day for news of the 
ship she went out in, and ’tis wrecked! I 


|* All lost !— Mrs. Stoneleigh, do you hear 


| that ? and then he fell back on the sofa, and 

| was gone in a moment.” 

| “JT don’t see that he need fret,” rejoined 

| Mrs. Parris ina hard tone, and jerking her 
baby as she spoke into a more comfortable 
position. ‘The poor young thing is better 

| off, it is to be hoped.” 

“He certainly had no great love for her,” 
added Mrs. ‘Stoneleigh. ‘“ Anybody might 
have seen that.” 
| “Ah!” commented Mrs. Parris. “ People 
|make no end of mistakes in getting married. 
| If they'd all keep single they might do well 
| enough ; but as it is—’ 
| “Qh, I don’t say that,” interrupted Mrs. 
Stoneleigh. ‘ My poor husband and I were 
happy enough together. My trouble is that 
I have lost him.” And she bent over Robert 
again to hide the tears that were fast filling 
her eyes. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Parris discontentedly, 
“ we all have our troubles, I suppose. It isa 
‘hard world, and there is nothing whatever in 
it to live for that I can see,” forgetting 
|apparently the bright, happy-looking little 
| baby-boy she held. 
| Robert heaved a heavy si 
| opened his eyes. 
| “* Nothing to live for !” he said in low, far 
|away tones. ‘Who is it that has nothing to 
|live for?” And then very suddenly came 
| this second question—‘“‘ Have you anything 
| to die for ?” 
| ‘Poor fellow !” exclaimed Mrs. Stoneleigh 
}in a half-whisper, but with a look of alarm, 
| his mind is wandering !” 
| “Oh no, it isn’t,” was the impatient though 
| faintly-spoken reply : ‘“‘or if it is it is wander- 
| ing in the right direction, which it hasn’t done 
lately.” And now he raised himself a little. 
\**How did I come here? Give me that 
| paper, will you, Mrs. Stoneleigh ?” 

But suddenly a look of full recollection, 
mingled with, oh, how much of regret and 
pain, crossed his features, and sinking back 
and covering his face with his hands he 
groaned, 

“Qh, my poor, poor Norrie !—it is hard to 
believe that I have lost her !” 

Swiftly and sorrowfully in thought he went 
over all the years he had known her. How 
gentle and loving she had always been! how 
little he had deserved her! and he had only 
married her because her mother had intimated 
that Norrie thought more highly of him than 
she did of anyone else, that in~ short she 
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loved him; and being far Ses strong >not, 
if she were deprived of his company, 
and fade away as her mother feared, and| 
never be her bright happy self again. 


Of course Norrie had never known of this| 
yet very soon after her marriage | 
had learned that what-| 


disclosure : 
she had felt a want, 
ever Robert’s feelings towards her might be, 
he at least did not love her. Then her 
health had given way and she had to leave 
her home. 

And lo! Robert had at once discovered that 
he missed her, missed her from her accus- 
tomed seat—missed her sweet, gentle voice, 
her Ping. em 5 0% 9 her constant care for his 
comfort, her /ove: yes, missed her sorely, 
and could only comfort himself by thinking 
how differently he would treat her, and how 
earnestly he would strive to make up for all 
his coldness and neglect on her return. 

And now?—wNorrie, he told himself over 
and over again, with bursts of bitter grief, 
which he vainly tried to suppress, had gone 
from him for ever in this life, just as he was 
beginning—yes, he owned it ngw— to realize 
how dearly he loved her. Truly 

** What we have we prize not to the worth 

Whiles we enjoy it; but being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours.” 

CHAPTER IIIl.—AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 
VV ANY months had passed away and 


October had come again. 


It was a bright sunshiny morning. The 
square in which Mrs. Stoneleigh lived ap- 


peared to be in an unusual state of excite- 
ment, and alive with busy, expectant faces at 
all the doors and windows. 

“What is going on?” thought a young 
woman a little wonderingly,. as she came 
slowly along with her baby in her arms, and 
the next moment she put the question to a 
little girl who was passing. 

“There is a wedding in the square,” an- 
swered the child. 

““Whose ?” 

“JT am not quite sure, but I think that 
the gentleman who has apartments at Mrs. 
Stoneleigh’s is going to marry a Miss Stone- 
leigh—Mrs. Stoneleigh’s niece 

“What is the gentleman’s name ?” 

“Mr. Robert Parker.” And the 
passed on. 

The young mother turned deadly pale for 
an instant, and leaned against the railings. 
No one observed her, however, for all were | 


child | 


pine | 
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| too bine ecceinitetsi in watching for the wed- 
| ding party ; and soon recovering a little she 
walked steadily on, and advancing to the 
| door upon which all eyes were fixed, rang 
the bell. 

A charwoman appeared, with a very smiling 
countenance, and evidently dressed in her 
best. But the visitor’s face looked far more 
like weeping than smiling. 

‘I wished to see Mr. Parker,” she began, 
in low, trembling tones, “but I am afraid—” 
and she paused and seemed to gasp a little 
for breath. 

The charwoman stared at both her and her 
baby, and then replied that Mr. Parker was 
just going to church to the wedding. 

“For,” she added, smiling broadly now, 
‘he was so good as to promise to give away 
the bride, you see, ma’am. P’raps you’d like 
to call again ?” 

‘Oh: yes!” 
wonderfully changed. 
anyone just now.” 

‘And p’raps you’d like to see the wed- 
ding ?” interrupted the charwoman. “It is 
to be at the church close by. And what 
name shall I tell Mr. Parker, ma’am, if you 
please 2? 

But Norrie—for of course it was Norrie 
would not leave her name. She knew “the 
church close by” well, and she would go to 
see the wedding—and yet not that either, but 
to see how her Robert looked, and to read in 
his face whether he had sorrowed even ever 
so little at losing her. 

She went, sat in a retired corner, and com- 
menced her watch ; still holding her treasure 
—her little sleeping baby. 

A good many people dropped in by de- 
grees, for Mrs. Stoneleigh was well known ; 
but Norrie sc arcely saw them, and remem- 
bered the face of neither bride nor bride- 
groom. She thought only of Robert, saw 
only his face, upon which she kept her eyes 
fastened from the moment he entered the 
church till he left it again. 

He looked years older; his face was pale 
)and thin, and its expression unalterably grave 
and serious. 

And a little fluttering hope rose up at once 
in Norrie’s heart, and she could not help 
feeling happier than she had done for a whole 
long year and more, as she thought— 

“My own dear Robert! I think, I hope, 
that at least he will not be vexed at seeing 
me!” 

The wedding was over and everybody 
gone when Norrie retraced her steps, and 
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and the visitor’s voice had 
“JT will not disturb 
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once more appeared at Mrs. Stoneleigh’s 
door. And this time she sent in a tiny note, 
just a twisted scrap of paper, on which she 
had written— 


“DeaR RosperRt,—I have come back to 
you again, and I have brought our little son 
with me. You will love me now, will you 
not >—NorRRIE.” 


She was shown into a little side room, and 
there she waited, first laying her little one on 
a couch. 

It was only a moment that she waited—or 
it seemed but a moment to her—yet how 
much passed through her mind in the time. 
She went back to the sorrowful days that 
had preceded her departure ; and then she 
thought of the voyage and the storm, and 
how after long weeks of suffering she had 
recovered to find herself among strangers 
and the sole survivor of that terrible wreck, 
and also to learn that with the rest she had 
been reported dead. The last fact, however, 
distressed her but little. 


“Perhaps it is better so,” she thought. “Ro- | 


bert will not mind, for he did not love me.” 

Her gentleness and kindness soon won her 
friends, and in various ways she contrived, 
however humbly, to support herself. 

At length she became a mother, and it hap- 
pened that the wife of an English clergyman 
who was passing through the place, visited 
her, and at her desire now wrote to Robert for 


her, and also lent her money to take her | 


home as soon as she should be able to travel. 

Patiently she had waited for an answer to 
the letter, but none had arrived; and at 
length, sorrowfully enough and anxiously 
enough also, she had set out for home. 

And now here she was, and how would 
Robert receive her ? 

He came quickly into the room. 

“ My Norrie !” he exclaimed in a voice that 
was tremulous as a woman’s with strong feel- 
ing. ‘Is it possible ? 

And she sprang up, and threw herself sob- 
bing with joy into his arms, and in a few 
words told him all. 

And he clasped her closely and kissed her 
as he had never kissed her till to-day, and 
told her Ais story—how he had made the mis- 
take of imagining that he did not love his 
wife, when the truth was that she was his 
greatest treasure in the world. 

But soon Norrie quitted him and went to 
her little babe. He started—he had almost 


and bent over his infant son with feelings too 
deep for words. 

“ He belonged to you as much as to me,” 
murmured Norrie, “and I felt that I ought to 
bring him to you, or else—” But she left the 
s:ntence unfinished. 

Robert made no immediate reply, but 
stooped to kiss the little one, and to lift it and 
give it to Norrie; then making her sit down he 
took his place beside her, and folding his arms 
around both mother and child, he said a little 
| reproachfully— 

““*Or else’ you would not have come back 
to me—is that what you would say, Norrie ? 
I thought that death alone should part us.” 

“Forgive me, dear Robert,” she returned 
in tearful, earnest tones; ‘*I have long seen 
that I was wrong.” 

“ Forgive me, darling,” he said still more 
earnestly. ‘It was I who was most to blame. 
| Can you forgive me, Norrie ?” 

Her eyes answered and her lips also. And 
then she began to make inquiries about the 
letter which had been sent to him; but 
Robert knew nothing of it, and could only 
conclude that it had in some way miscarried. 
| “And how is Mrs. Stoneleigh?” was 
| Norrie’s next question. 
| Much brighter and happier than she used 
|to be,” answered Robert. “The newly- 
}married people are to make their home with 
her ; and she likes the idea. They will be 
company for her.” 

“And Mrs. Parris—is she still here ?” 

| “Yes. And she too is happier as well as 
/more sensible than she was a year ago. She 
| has learned to be kind to her husband now,” 
|and Robert’s face was half grave, half smiling, 
|‘*and to curb her sharp little tongue. Poor 
| Mr. Parris had a long and serious illness, and 
| when his wife knew that she was likely to lose 
| him she suddenly discovered—like me—that 
| he was a great deal more to her than she had 
| imagined.” 
Robert did not add, for he did not know, 
| that his question—‘ Have you anything to 
| die for ?”—had wonderfully enough taken fast 
| hold of the minds of both women, gradually 
| inducing an entire change in their lives ; and 
| Mrs. Stoneleigh would not now have said that 
his mind was wandering had he put such a 
question to her. 

“* And now,” said Robert, “ please God we 
will be happy, Norrie—as we never have been 
yet. Ah, how many lessons we human beings 
want before we know what is good for us, and 
before we learn how to value our blessings 
and to be contented and thankful.” 
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BIBLICAL STORY OF 





A MOABITISH WOMAN. 





BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


PART I.—-NAOMI IN MOAB, 


TH PGE HE little Book of Ruth, standing 

(QS between the wild story of the 
Judges and the early part of the 
life of King David, forms a con- 
necting link of considerable 
Without it, we should have known 





value. 


nothing about the ancestors of the “ darling of 


Israel” —the man who, more than any other, 
represented the genius of the people he was 
afterwards called upon to rule. And without 
it, we might have been left with the impression 
that the whole history of the chosen race, 
during the period of the Judges, was one un- 
broken scene of tumult and confusion, of 
furious excesses and frantic vows, of lapses 
into shameless idolatry followed by visita- 
tions of wrath; and these succeeded, in due 
course, by the cries of repentance, and the 
appearance of some divinely-summoned and 
divinely-qualified Deliverer. As it is, we are 
made acquainted with the immediate ances- 
try of David; and what is, perhaps, of more 
importance still, we are admitted into the 
quiet scenes of Jewish domestic life. We 
find that, even in those lawless times, when 
there was no king in the land, and every 
man did that which was right in his own 
eyes, there was an undercurrent of godliness, 
which made the House of Israel sweet and 
pure, and produced examples of unostenta- 
tious heroism, which still shine as lights in 
a dark place, and illuminate with their gentle 
radiance the annals of mankind. 

It is not possible, we believe, to decide with 
perfect accuracy either the date at which the 
book was written, or the time at which the 
events recorded in it, occurred. 

Probably, the events may be referred to 
that period in the judgeship of Eli, when 





Israel was at war with the Philistines; and 
probably, also, the book itself appeared some 
century and a half after, at the culminating 
point of the reign of King David. But the 
matter is of little moment to us, inasmuch as 
we concern ourselves exclusively with Ruth 
herself, and do not propose to discuss ques- 
tions of authorship or date. ‘To Ruth, then, 
and her story, let us turn at once. 

I. It appears that, in the time of the Judges, 
a famine, produced by elemental causes, fell 
upon the land which God had given to His 
people for an inheritance. That it was of 
unusual severity may be inferred from the 
fact that the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, 
the “House of Bread”—a place noted for 
the fertility of its soil, and the abundance of 
its water-supply—is spoken of as suffering 
from the general calamity. Now, in this 
neighbourhood, at this time, lived a family 
of some importance and distinction—‘“Eph- 
rathites of Bethlehem-Judah;” that is to say, 
old inhabitants of the place, whose ancestors 
had been settled in it for many generations 
past. Elimelech, the head of the household, 
was a wealthy sheep-master, the owner of 
many flocks and herds. Naomi, his wife (if 
her name may be supposed to carry any sig- 
nificance), was a woman characterized both 
by personal attractions and by graciousness 
of demeanour. And this couple had two 
sons—two young lads just on the very 
verge of vigorous manhood. Upon them 
the famine pressed rather heavily, on ac- 
count of the nature of their possessions. 
For when the springs of water dried up, and 
the herbage withered, their flocks and herds 
began to perish, or, at least, to be in danger 
of perishing, before their eyes. Under these 
circumstances, they became impatient of the 
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inconvenience and the loss. And they de- 
termined, before the worst came, to remove 
across the Jordan, to the highlands of Moab, 
where no famine was raging, and where they 
would find abundance and comfort. 

But was the step a wise one? In one 
sense, no doubt, it was. This field of Moab, 
to which they intended to migrate, was a 
wide table-land, formed of a succession of 
undulating downs, and these downs clothed 
throughout with rich and luxuriant grass. It 
was adorned with magnificent forests, and in 
beauty and fertility is said to have surpassed 
Western Palestine, as far as Devonshire sur- 
passes Cornwall, The inhabitants, too, were 
a prosperous people—high-spirited, full of 
stir and tumultuous activity, fond of festi- 
vals and entertainments, of processions and 
dances, hospitable in their ways, and willing 
to welcome strangers amongst them, espe- 
cially such as were of the type of Elimelech 
and Naomi. Yes, it seemed a good move— 
an excellent stroke of policy—to quit the 
parched fields of Bethlehem, and _ transfer 
themselves to the breezy uplands of the 


trans-Jordanic territory, with its luxuriant | 


vegetation, and its plenty, and comfort, and 
peace, 

But, on the other hand, was it not selfish 
and ungenerous to desert one’s neighbours in 


their trouble, and to leave them to their fate ? | 


Was ¢hat the act of a son of the Covenant— 

of one who realized his brotherhood with the 
Jewish people? And Elimelech, too —a 
wealthy man—must have felt the pressure 


of famine far less than the poorer people by | 


whom he was surrounded. Ought he not 


to have stood by them in their extremity, and | 


set them ar. example of faith, and submission, 
and patient endurance? Boaz did so, as it 
appears. He weathered the storm. 


Elimelech might have done the same ; and, | 
surely, his desertion of his people, at such a/| 


crisis, was very much like a soldier's desertion 
of his colours in the field of battle. Then, 
again, the Moabites were idolaters of the 


worst kind ; and association with such a race | 


was forbidden, both by the letter and by the 
spirit of the Mosaic law. And yet again, 
what prudent father and mother would think 
of introducing two sons, just entering into 
manhood, amongst the fascinations of such 
a corrupt female society as they were sure to 
find in the cities and villages of Moab ? 

All these considerations, however, grave as 
they were, gave way to the desire of avoiding 
the suffering and loss which the famine en- 
tailed upon them. They determined to go 


Surely | 


to Moab, and into the land of Moab they 
came. 

II. But asit appeared (though it is true the 
sacred writer does not say so), the thing which 
they had dohe displeased the Lord. Not 
many months passed before the father, Elime 
lech, died. Then the two sons married each 
of them a wife from among the idolatrous 


course, and probably, had the father lived, it 
would never have been taken at all. But it 
iwas taken. And then, after a married life of 
labout ten years, the two young men died, 
| both of them childless ; and left their mother 
'a lonely widow in a foreign land. It was a 
sad termination to a sad mistake. Elimelech 
| went out in search of a livelihood, and lost his 
|life. He left his home in the hope of saving 
|his possessions; the result was the beggary 
}and ruin of the family for whose security he 
| had so solicitously—so over-solicitously—laid 
| his plans. 

| Shortly after this blow descended, the news 
came to poor Naomi that better days had 
dawned upon the land of Israel. The famine 
had gone. The hills were covered over with 
sheep. The fields were standing thick with 
corn. Bethlehem had vindicated its claim to 
\the name that past generations had given it. 
|The Lord had visited His people in giving 
them bread. Hearing this, Naomi made up 
‘her mind to return to her birthplace. It 
|would be painful for her to do so. She had 
gone forth a prosperous woman, with husband 
and sons, with flocks and herds, and depen 
dants, an object of envy to many. She was 
returning a poor, desolate, broken-hearted 
widow ; stripped of all her possessions, bereft 
|of her children, leaving behind her all the 
happiness of her life. Still it was better to be 
in Israel, though with such changed fortunes, 
than to remain in idolatrous Moab; and her 
decision was speedily made. Accordingly, bid 
| ding adieu to her kindly heathen neighbours, 








| 


|she came wearily down from the uplands of 


|Moab, through one of those deep ravines 
'which lead to the fords of the Jordan ; and 
|at last stood, her heart almost bursting with 
the sacred river. She was not alone. Her 
two daughters-in-law, Orpah and Ruth, had 
accompanied her thus far with the intention, 
as it seemed, of casting in their lot with 
|hers. Naomi, however, is too unselfish to 
wish them to do so, ‘They, it is true, are all 
|that she has to cling to now. Their affection 
| for her is her only comfort. But they do 
not, either of them, understand the sacrifice 





daughters of Moab. This was a wrong step, of 





many memories of the past, by the banks of 
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they will have to make if they separate them- | 
selves from their own people, and follow her | 
into the land of the Hebrews. She must | 
explain matters to them. She must dissuade | 
them, if possible, from their purpose. They | 
had been good to their husbands. Her sons | 
had made each a wise choice (strange as it | 
seems) when they took them wives from | 
amongst the daughters of Moab; and they had | 
been good and kind to her, they had brought | 
sunshine into a decaying and failing household, | 
and now she blesses them in the name of the | 
Lord for what they have done; but all the 
more on account of their kindness and de-| 
votion is she bound to disregard her own | 
feelings and interest, and to set before | 
them the true facts of the case. If Ruth and 
Orpah accompany her into the land of} 
Israel, the exclusiveness of her people is such 
that they will be looked upon with suspicion 
as foreigners, and certainly must abandon all 
hopes of a second marriage. 

Now to us this surrender of the expectation | 
of being married again seems a matter of| 
very trifling importance. Christianity has so | 
won for women an independent position, as | 
well as a position of respect, has so opened | 
for them spheres of varied usefulness, the | 
history of the Christian centuries is so rich | 
with the record of the exploits of unmarried | 
women, that we are at first sight inclined | 
to be surprised at the stress which Naomi | 
lays upon this particular circumstance. But 
we must remember the difference of nation | 
and of age. In Eastern antiquity, and even| 
amongst the Jews themselves, the position of | 
a single woman, especially if she were young | 
and comely, was not a very pleasant one, and | 
she had little chance of obtaining the respect, | 
and honour, and comfort that she deserved, | 
except in the house of a husband. It is to| 
this that Naomi refers when she says: “ The | 
Lord grant you that ye may find rest, each | 
of you in the house of her husband.” In a| 
veiled answer, but still with sufficient clearness, | 
she points out to the two young widows the | 
hopelessness of their ever finding in Israel | 
what, as. Eastern women, they would} 
naturally desire, and naturally expect. Let 
them then return, each to her mother’s house. | 
For her (Naomi) there is no future. But| 
for them there is happiness in_ store ;| 
prosperity, love, respect, usefulness, in| 
the land in which they were born, and_| 
amongst the people to whom they belong. | 
But this they cannot expect if they attach 
themselves to her broken fortunes, and follow | 
her into Israel. Yes, she makes the matter | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


sufficiently plain, and does her best—her very 
utmost—to divert Ruth and Orpah from their 
purpose. 

Now, observe that with one of the two she 
succeeds. Orpah is gentle and kind, and 
loves her mother-in-law well, but her affection 
is not such as to bear the strain which is put 
upon it. Possibly, as we may suppose, 
because it was mere natural affection, and 
was not sustained and strengthened by regard 
to the Lord God of His people Israel. Like 
the young man in the Gospel, who could not 
make up his mind to sacrifice everything for 
Christ’s sake, she turned sadly and sorrow- 
fully away ; she was grieved at the saying, and 
went back to her people and her gods. With 
Ruth, on the other hand, the effect of Naomi’s 
expostulation was precisely the reverse. All 
that was said about solitariness, and poverty, 
and sorrow, served only to bind her the more 
firmly to her mother-in-law. It is because 
Naomi is poor, and old, and childless, that she 
will not leave her. Ruth cares nothing about 
herself—she dreams of no second marriage. 
All that she can think about just now is this 
woman whom she loves, and whom she can 
never bring herself to desert in the hour of her 
sorrow and distress. How much religious 
feeling influenced her in the matter she is not 
aware, but it seems likely that in her intercourse 
with a Jewish family, in her experience of the 
purity of their domestic life—contrasted (as 
it would be) with the heathen licentiousness 
and disrespect for her sex to which she had 
been accustomed amongst her own people- 
she has learned to love the God of Israel, as 
well as His servants ; and the double feeling 
forms a bond of decided affection, which 
nothing is competent to sever. At all events 
she is quite decided ; she will not return to 
her people and her gods, unless she is 
absolutely compelled to do so. Let me give 
you her own words—comment would only 
mar them: “Intreat me not to leave thee, or 
to return from following after thee: for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God: where thou diest, will 
I die, and there will I be buried: the Lord 
do so to me, and more also, if ought but 
death part thee and me.” 

The matter, then, is virtually settled. 
Whilst Orpah is crossing the valley of the 
Jordan, and moving up the ravine on her way 
home, Naomi and Ruth have passed over the 
fords of the Jordan, and soon begin the steep 
mountain ascent towards Bethlehem, When 
they reach Bethlehem the place is astir about 
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them. “Naomi has returned,” flies from 
mouth to mouth, and the whole population | 
turns out to greet her. But what a change! 
do they witness! “ Zhis Naomi? This 
poor, broken, poverty-stricken woman, in 
widow’s weeds—is this the lovely, gracious one 
whom we knew some fifteen years ago? And is 
this foreign girl—a widow, too, herself—all that 
she has brought back with her from the plentiful 
fields of Moab?” The crowd, the eager inquiry, 
the compassionate or (it may be in some cases) 
the scornful looks, bring the whole situation 
home to poor Naomi’s mind. She sees in full 
light, as perhaps she had never seen before, the 
bitter result of what she has done. It rushes | 
upon her like a flood that God has smitten | 





© CX GGea won? 


| her for her sin, that her unbelief and per- 


versity in the past have been the cause of the | 


blight upon her fortunes, and of the death of 
her husband and her sons. They had their 
share in the transgression, of course, but she 
cannot think of accusing the dead. She takes 
all the blame upon herself, and with a loud 
wailing cry, expressing the depth of anguish 
of which she only became conscious when she 
returned to the associations of Bethlehem, she 
breaks away from the gossip of the town, and 
hides her head in some obscure little lodging, 
taking her daughter-in-law with her. “ Call 
me not Naomi, cal me Mara: for the Lord 
hath dealt very bitterly with me.’ 
Such was Naomi’s return to her home. 


JC{URDISTAN AND THE 4(uRDS. 


BY C. R. LOW, 
UCH interest attaches just now to 
Kurdistan, owing to the invasion 
by its inhabitants of that por- 
tion of Persia which lies ad- 
jacent to their country. Kur- 
distan is little known—though it is situated 
within a short distance of the frontiers of 
Russia, which, by the treaty of Berlin, have 
been advanced to Bayazid—and the European 
travellers who have explored its mountain 
recesses have been few. This is chiefly due 
to the suspicious, inhospitable character of 
the inhabitants, who, being desperately poor, 
and finding little to support life in their bleak 
mountains, descend to the plains and carry 
off whatever they can lay hands on. From 
time immemorial this has been their custom, 
and on reading the depredations and cruel 
massacres recently perpetrated by these ruth- 
less mountaineers on the towns and villages | 
on the Persian border, we cannot but wonder | 
why the inhabitants of the plains do not form | 
some system of defending life and property, 
for as to trusting to the protection of the 
Persian Government, his Majesty the Shah- 
in-Shah and his greedy but effete ministers 
will gather their dues from each village and 
hamlet of the threatened province, but will 





take no steps to afford that security which is 


the return taxpayers expect for their con- 
tributions to the central government. 
Though accustomed to regard the Kurds 


tig, Paez. 


as incorrigible robbers, it is nearly forty years 
since an incursion has taken place on such a 
large scale as to be regarded rather as an 
invasion, and the mind is filled with pity for 
the unoffending inhabitants of once prosper 
ous towns and villages. However, it is to be 
hoped that it may be productive of good, as 


in the case of the Khanates of Khiva and 
Bokhara, whose raiding propensities were 


carried to such a pitch that, at length, the 
Russian Government, some of whose subjects 
they had carried off into slavery, took thei! 
punishment in hand, and if our politicians 
deplore the practical annexation of those 
territories by the Czar, at least humanity is 
the gainer, and we hear no more of excesses 
such as those perpetrated forty years ago by 
the Khan of Khiva at the time of the mission 
of Abbott and Shakespeare, or by the monste: 
Nasrullah, the ruler of Bokhara, who put to 
death our countrymen Stoddart and Connolly. 
Bad and despotic as Russian rule: is, at least 
it giv es security to life and property, and such 
crimes as plundering caravans and carrying 
off into slavery women and children do not 
exist under the Russian flag. 

Kurdistan lies between 34° and 39° north 
lat., and 42° and 47° east long., and has 
an area of nearly 40,000 square miles. The 
country between these limits includes the 
greater part of the mountainous region which 
terminates the western side of the great 
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plateau of Iran, or Persia, and reaches the 
borders of the Turkish province of Diarbekir 
and Erzeroum on the north-west. The exact 
geographical limits of Kurdistan cannot be 
defined, and it does not form a separate poli- 


tical division, the eastern part of it forming) 


the Persian provinces of Ardelan and Ker- 
manshah, and the larger portion constituting 


part of the Turkish pashalic of Van to the! 


north, and that 
of Bagdad to the 
south. Kurdistan 
is traversed by 
mountain chains 
stretching in pa- 
rallel lines from 
north - west to 
south-east, in 
parts, as at Row- 
andiz on the Per- 
sian frontier, at- 
taining an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 
feet. Between 
these chains are 
valleys, but more 
often lofty table- 
lands. Thewhole 
surface withinthe 


Turkish frontier 

is drained by the 

Tigris and _its : 

affluents, chiefly SNs§ 

the Zab. a =) 
The Kurds i 

were the ancient Se 

Carduchi, men- Ss B 

tioned in Xeno- 

phon’s’ “ Ana- 

basis” as_ offering 

strenuous resist- 

ance to the 

march of “the 


Ten Thousand.” 
Their name is 
derived from 


“ Kerad,” to speak, and a dialect of Syriac | 


is still preserved among the nomads or 
wandering tribes without any settled abode or 
home in this locality, who derive their ances- 
try from the Parthians on their dispersion 
over Assyria and Mesopotamia, while the 
Nestorian Christians, locally called Nassrani, 
who live apart in the mountainous country 
between Persia and Turkey, claim to be the 
descendants of the Greeks. The Kurdish dis- 
tricts of Ardelan and Kermanshah, says the late 
General Chesney—to whose great work on 





KURDISH HUNTER. 


those countries,* and that on Kurdistan, by 
Mr. Rich, British Consul-General at Bagdad 
some fifty or sixty years ago, we are indebted 
for much of the information given in this paper 
—complete the western limits of Persia, by 
filling up the space between Luristan and 
Azerbaijan, as well as that between the Elwand 
and Zagros ranges. Wooded mountains, 
separated by narrow valleys and occa- 
sional plains, pro- 
ducing excellent 
pasture, coverthe 
northern portion 
of Ardelan, the 
Wali of which, 
who is also the 
principal Kur- 
dish chieftain, 
maintains feudal 
state at Sennah, 
regarded as the 
capital of Persian 
Kurdistan. 
Sennah is  situ- 
ated in a valley 
which is reached 
from the town of 
Hamadan by a 
pass, called the 
Girdanor-i- 
Sagan, or Pass of 
the Needle, from 
the summit of 
which a very pic- 
turesque view is 
had of the town 
nestling in the 
valley below. Sir 
John Malcolm, 
who visited the 
place during his 
mission to Persia 
in the first de- 
cade of the 
present century, 


thus describes 
the town and neighbourhood of Sennah:— 
“As we approached the city the soil 
improved, and if cultivated, would no 


doubt produce abundance of grain, but its 
rude inhabitants prefer a pastoral life. They 
are, if we may judge from what we saw, 
an uncommonly robust race, and appear 
unchanged in their manners and customs 
by the twenty-three centuries which have 


* See the late General Chesney’s ‘‘ Expedition for 
the Survey of the Rivers Tigris and Euphrates.” 
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elapsed since the days of Xenophon, who 
would have no difficulty, if permitted to 
return from the Elysian fields, to recog- 
nise the descendants of the enemies he 
encountered amidst these wilds. I made 
this observation to Baharam Meerza, who 
had been sent by the Wali of Sennah to wel- 
come the Elchee, and remarked, at the same 
time, the little care or knowledge they had 
about religion, though all professed that of 
Mahomed. “It is all very true,” he said ; 
“but two or three days will bring you to 
Sennah, and you will then see that, though 
we are Kurds, and have a pride in being 
so, we are not all barbarians.” The evening 
before we went to Sennah, I read the intro- 
ductory pages of the history of the Kurds. 
It is written by a native; and, according 
to this patriotic author, all the virtue and 
courage this world has ever known was nur- 
tured amid the wilds and mountains of 
Kurdistan. Its inhabitants, he affirms, at- 
tained great glory in former ages, and would 
have subjected the universe but for the cau- 
tion of the prophet Mahomed, who, struck 
by the fierce look and gigantic form of a 
Kurd ambassador, prayed to God that this 
formidable race might never be united, This 
prayer was heard, adds my author ; “and the 
yearriors of Kurdistan have, ever since, been 
at variance with each other. Sennah is so 
surrounded by hills, that the town is not seen 
till you are close to the suburbs. We were 
pleased with its appearance. ‘The houses are 
well built, and the gardens and cultivation in 
its vicinity came in strong and pleasing con- 
trast with the rugged lands through which we 
had travelled for the last eight days. The 





town enjoys a very fine climate, the small 
valleys in which it is situated being pro- 
tected from the severity of the winters 
in this elevated country by the many hills 
around it.” 

Among the inhabitants were forty families | 
of Nestorian Christians, the heads of which | 
visited Sir John Malcolm ; and their priest 
informed him that there were many of the 
same sect in Kurdistan, who had resided 
there ever since its separation from the 
Greek Church—a period of thirteen cen- 
turies. The little flock were, in Malcolm’s 
time, well treated by the Wali of Ardelan, 
which he ascribed to their being industrious 
and useful citizens, as they are almost all 
either artisans or manufacturers. The con- 


trast between the inhabitants of Sennah and 
of the neighbouring hills is singularly strik- 
ing. The first are little different in their 





habits from citizens in Persia, while the latter 
are even more rude than the wandering tribes 
of that country. ‘They are to be met watch 
ing their flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
within five or six miles of the capital, and 
honour the Wali and chiefs to whom they 
owe hereditary allegiance, but look with con 
tempt on the unwarlike community with 
whom they are immediately surrounded. 
Captain Mason, of the Indian Navy, who 
travelled for two years in Persia and Kurdi 
stan, says in his Journal, which the writer of 
this article edited on its publication :—‘ The 
worthy pastor presiding at Sennah over the 
little flock of Nestorian Christians, in whose 
quarters we had suddenly appeared, soon 
honoured me with a visit, and directed a 
domicile to be prepared for my use. ‘The 
zeal and willingness with which this was 
complied with was most commendable ; and, 
however humble the apartments supplied, 
they were scrupulously clean and quiet. 
They consisted of two small ‘ outahs * 
(chambers) on each side of a larger room, 
about twenty feet by fifteen feet; and the 
walls were neatly plastered, and, as_ usual, 
amply supplied with niches for miscellaneous 
articles. ‘They claim to be the oldest inhabi- 
tants of Sennah:: their little, neat, flat-roofed 
cottages all adjoin each other, as if for mutual 
protection in a place where their condition 
somewhat resembles that of innocent sheep 
in the midst of a pack of wolves, The 
dignified old padre told me his flock ac- 
knowledged the Pope as their spiritual head : 
but, however that may be, they had their little 
chapel, to which I paid a visit in the evening. 
The zeal of the earnest American mission- 
aries stationed at Urumiah, and elsewhere in 
Kurdistan, had not as yet reached the dark- 
ness here ; and everything partook of empty 


|ceremony at vespers, which were proceeding 


as we entered. The rapt attention of the 
few worshippers was directed to what the old 
priest was telling us of the few pictures on 
the walls. One of these was a really good 
painting of our Saviour being laid in the 
tomb, which had found its way hither from 
Russian territory—in fact, had a Russian in- 
scription in gold letters round the black 
frame ; the remainder were very inferior 
coloured prints. ‘Two tallow candles, in very 
seedy candlesticks, served in lieu of more 
gorgeous candelabra for the little altar at the 
east end, which was curtained off as usual. 
At my visit, the total number of souls of 
the Nestorians was 320, according to their 
account ; but many hearths were darkened, 
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and they told a sad tale of oppression on the 
Wali’s part, to whom they pay a revenue of 
joo krans, none of which is derived from 
land or cultivation, for they possess neither 
The men. manufacture 


fields nor gardens. 
“nummads” (horse-cloths), 
leather-work, and 


and work in 


coarse also pursue 


busy, knitting stockings or shawls, or weav- 


ing carpets and coarse sacking for their 
husbands’ caravan trade. The Jews, who 


have a quarter of their own in the town, 


would appear to be much more numerous | 
than the Nestorians, and are said to number | 


500 dwellings.” According to this officer, 
the Nestorian tribes inhabiting the fastnesses 
the Kurdistan and Assyrian mountains 
enjoy an independence and freedom which 
denied to their poorer brethren, who, 
located.in towns like Sennah, are liable to 
oppression and contumely. 

By -and they are many-—who are 
interested in the identification of the ten lost 
tribes, these people have been represented 
as forming a connecting link. In 1834, Dr. 
Grant, an American missionary, starting from 
Mosul, penetrated the most inaccessible parts 
of the territory of the Hakkari, as one of the 
occupying the mountainous country 
south of Lake 
Chaldean Christians with the lost tribes. Dr. 
Grant’s views, however, were opposed by Mr. 
Ainsworth and others. And then, again, we 
have the, as it seems to us, rather chimerical 
opinions of Mr. Hine as to the Anglo-Saxon 
identification, and Foster’s theory of the 
Eusufsai and other Afghan tribes ; also, the 
Jews of Hamadan, of Cochin in India, and 
other Jews on the western border of the 
Caspian. Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled 
all over the East, says, in his itinerary, that 
in the twelfth century there were no less than | 
50,000 Jews in the city of Hamadan, the 
ancient Ecbatana, which is a few days’ 
journey from Sennah. Referring to this cir- 
cumstance—which is certainly very remark- 
able, as Sir Robert Ker Porter says at the} 
time of his visit, in the early part of the pre-| 
sent century, ‘‘ There were about 600 Jewish | 
families, and this number has been still| 
further diminished,”—Foster remarks, in his| 
“One Primeval Language” :— ‘‘ From this 
numerical phenomenon, coupled with the 
consideration that Hamadan was one of 
those ancient cities of the Medes among 
which we know from Scripture, the Ten 
Tribes were dispersed at the period of the 


of 


1S 


those 


tribes 


the 
calling of muleteers ; the females are always | 


Van is called, and identified the | 





Captivity, the learned Bochart has very justly 





inferred that the Jews that were spoken of 
by Benjamin were no other than a portion of 
the lost Israelites.” Writing at Sennah, Cap- 
tain Mason says he failed to discover any 
well-built houses, not excepting the bazaaz, 
which, though tolerably well supplied with 
goods, was mean, and the streets leading to 
it narrow and filthy. The fortified residence 
\of the Wali has a wide area, consisting of 
inner and outer walls, with the customary 
rude bastions. In the inner enclosure is a 


| three-storied, octagonal building, with “ bad- 


geers,” or wind towers, and some fine “ che- 
nar” (plane) trees, and other indications of 
orchards or gardens. The outer fortification 
has a dry moat, filled with stunted trees and 
vineyards. On the eastern side there are 
still standing a square, fine arched entrance 
gateway, and two or three terraced_ platforms 
leading to the palace, after the style in Ispa- 
han, once elaborately covered with glazed 
tiling, little of which remains. 

The patriarchal state exists in Kurdistan, 
and the natives attach great consideration to 
birth, and repose implicit obedience in their 
feudal chiefs. Their dwellings are different 
from those of other nationalities, being either 
flat-roofed or with a conical dome, generally 
with one large room, divided by arches for the 
use of the family and cattle alike, and is a sort 
of compromise between the tenement of 
civilization pe the tent of the Nomadic 
Turkoman, Captain Mason describes a Kurd 
abode inthe village of Dezzah, which he 
visited on his way to Sennah. “The village 
consists of numerous little compact abodes 
with conical roofs, all of the same size and 
shape, about fourteen feet square, by twelve 
or fifteen feet in height. The insides of 
the domes are roughly but ingeniously con- 
structed of sun-dried brick, plastered half-way 
up the walls ; the room allotted as my lodging 
has two domes, divided by an arch in the 
centre of the room, with a wide recess at the 
end, adorned with broken plates of floral 
design, evidently of English china, let into the 
plaster and placed in the most conspicuous 
part of the room. Light is admitted by two 
or three small apertures in the walls, and by 
the hole in the roof, which also serves in 
winter as an outlet for the smoke from the fire- 
place in the centre of the room.” At the 
time of his visit there were only a few people 
in the village, the remainder being fairly 
driven out of their tents of goat’s-hair in the 
plain, by the combined attacks of fleas and 
the little mosquito, like a gnat (the “ pesha 
koochek”) ; there is a vast amount of venom in 
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the latter little insect, and the English traveller 
was compelled to follow his more pachyder- 
matous hosts, and shift his sleeping place to 
the canopy of heaven, where, however, he 
found little relief from the persistent attacks 
of these little creatures. As to his servants he 
found them wide awake, and resigned with 
Eastern philosophy to what they could not 
provide against. Of course they had lit the 
inevitable “ kallian,” and in company with the 
Kurdish major-domo, who appeared to be 
almost as much persecuted as his guests, were 
<arrying on conversation in a sort of bastard 
Turco-Kurdish Persian. 


TYPES OF KURDISH MEN AND WOMEN, 
600 souls in the village. 
not very extensive, but sheep and cattle seemed 
plentiful ; the gaudy sunflower adorned their 
beds of melons and gourds, with some beds 
of onions, the enclosures being protected by 
low mud walls, and there were a few fields of 
‘“‘soorrat,” or Indian corn, near the village. 
Dried herbage, seemingly finer than usual, 
was stored in haycocks in every courtyard ; 
trees there were none, or even large gardens. 
The most mountainous portion of Kur- 
distan, that between Lake Van and the 
Taurus, is inhabited by the Kaldani, or 
Chaldean Christians. According to their own 
account,* they were converted to Christianity 
* See paper by Mr. Ainsworth, who visited them 


some forty years ago. 
Journal] of the Royal Geographical Society. 


There were perhaps | 


The cultivation was! 


In Vol. ii., part 1, of the} abel ’ ‘ oe 
| ordination ; but celibacy is not enjoined on 


by St. Thomas and two of the seventy dis- 
ciples. By means of a rigidly enforced system 
of exclusion, they have preserved their 
freedom, and their religious tenets and 
simple liturgy have also remained nearly 
unchanged. 

Almost every village has its priest, who 
ministers in a church of pristine simplicity. 
A little before daylight on Sunday morning, 
the Kaldani assemble for divine worship in 
this building, which is of vaulted construction, 
and without steeple or belfry. The interior 


walls of the edifice are covered with printed 
calico, and it is without seats, images, pictures, 


SHOWING THE NATIONAL HEAD-DRESS. 


or ornaments of any kind ; the whole comple- 
ment of the service consists of manuscript 
copies of the New Testament and Liturgy, a 
brass cross, a small bell, a copper chalice and 
paten, with an incense chafing-dish. Having 
purified their hands in the smoke of frank- 
incense issuing from the _last-mentioned 
vessel, the priest, clothed in wide trousers, a 
shirt, and a cotton surplice, administers to 
each individual the sacred elements of bread 
and wine ; he then proceeds, in Chaldee, with 
the ritual which concludes the service, and 
the people kiss the minister’s hand as they 
retire to their dwellings. As with other 
Christians, there is the sacrament of baptism. 
Fasts are frequently kept, and all kinds of 
meat are strictly prohibited to the clergy after 
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the priests, bishops, or patriarch ; the last 
dignity, with its temporal and spiritual power, 
is hereditary. 

But the Kaldani, though strict in his 
religious duties, is cruel towards his enemies, 
and not very hospitable to strangers, whom 
he regards with suspicion. Like all moun- 
taineers, he is brave and hardy, and though 
revengeful, is kind in his domestic relations. 
The women are neither covered like other 
Easterns, or secluded from social intercourse. 
The diet of the people is almost entirely 
vegetable ; their houses are scattered along 
the sides of the mountains, amidst groups of 
fruit and other trees ; and in the matter of 
cleanliness they are decidedly in advance of 
the Mussulman Kurds. The climate of Kurd- 
istan is, owing to its elevation, healthy, and 
the air exhilarating. ‘The products of the 
mountainous districts are honey, in great pro- 
fusion, grain, gum, the vine and other fruit 
trees, gall-nuts from the oak, and goat’s hair ; 
while the valleys produce silk, cotton, wheat, 
rice in abundance, and melons and pump- | 
kins of an enormous size. But the most 
singular production of Kurdistan is that known 
to us as manna, and in Turkish “ kudret-hal- 
vassiz,” or the divine sweetmeat. It is found 
on the leaves of the dwarf oak, and also, 
though less plentifully and scarcely so good, 
on those of the tamarisk, and several other 
plants. Another kind, of a pure white colour, 
is occasionally deposited. on the sand, and also 
on rocks and stones, and appears to be more 
esteemed than the tree manna. It is collected 
chiefly at two periods of the year ; first in.the 
early part of spring, and again towards the 
end of autumn; in either case the quality 
depends upon the rain that may have fallen, | 
or, at least, on the abundance of the dews, 
for in the seasons which happen to be quite 
dry, it is understood that little or none is 
obtained. In order to collect the manna, 
says Chesney, the people go out before sun- 
rise, and having placed cloths under the oak, | 
larch, tamarisk, and several other kinds of 
shrubs, the manna is shaken down in suffi- | 
cient quantities from the branches to give 
a supply for the market, after providing for 
the wants of the different members of the 
family. The Kurds not only eat manna in | 
its natural state, as they do bread or dates, 
but their women make it into a kind of paste, | 
and being in this state like honey, it is added. | 
to other ingredients used in preparing sweet- 
meats, which, in some shape or other, are 
found in every house throughout the East. | 
The manna, when partially cleaned, is carried 





in goat-skins to the market at Mosul, and 
there sold in lumps, but for family consump 
tion it is first thoroughly cleansed from the 
fragments of leaves and other foreign matter 
by boiling. In the natural state, manna is of 
a delicate white colour, but Burckhardt de 
scribes it as of a dirty yellow colour, slightly 
aromatic, of an agreeable taste and sweet as 
honey. He adds, that the time of collecting 
it lasts six weeks, and that the Arabs esteem 
it as their greatest dainty, of which these 
simple people have but few, for they will 
manage to sustain life for weeks on dates and 
camel’s milk. 

One of the chief articles of diet among 
the nomad Kurds is goat’s milk, which is 
treated by the churn suspended between a 
triangle of poles. Early in the morning, says 
Captain . Mason, after the preparation, the 
whole of the milk from the flocks and herds 
is brought and thrown into a huge pot, to be 
boiled along. with a portion of sour milk to 
turn it. When a little cold and coagulated it 
is poured into the skin of some animal, sewed 
up so as to form a bag, and then, being 
suspended from a triangle of poles at the 
door of each tent, one of the women, with a 
stick armed at the end, beats and works at it 
until the butter comes to the top. ‘This butter 
is not palatable to European tastes, and as 
the milk of sheep, goats, and cows is all 
mingled together, it cannot but be a hetero 
geneous mass. It is white, sour and tallowy, 
and has little taste but that of smoke. They 
melt or boil it to get rid of the remaining 
whey and impurities, and then, pouring it into 
skins, keep it like the “ghee” of India, for 
sale or family use. Butter-milk, which forms 
an agreeable beverage, is in more general use. 
On being separated from the butter it is also 


| kept in skins, the only receptacles they possess 


for strong liquids, and is drunk, mingled with 
water, at all meals, and presented to guests 
on their arrival. Such portions as are not 
used, are thrown into a coarse woollen bag, 


| from which the whey runs off, and the mass 


thus become solid, and is either dried for 
winter’s use or kept for other occasions ; in 
either case it retains its peculiar qualities, 
becoming, when mixed with water, the acid 
butter-mikk called in Persia ‘“ ab-e-doogh.” 


|The “ yagourt-maust” of Turkey is milk 


curdled in the same way, but set to cool with- 
out separating the butter from it, and forms 


|a principal article of food, not only among 


the wandering tribes, but among all classes of 
the population of these countries, 
The dress of the women about Suleimaniyeh, 
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a large town in Turkish Kurdistan, consists, 
in summer time, of a garb of a silk and cotton 
mixture, generally anything but clean and 
neat, descending to the feet, and girt round 
the waist; but the common blue gown is 
worn by the lower orders. Their head-gear 
is a white turban wound round the red fez ; 
the latter, perhaps, having seen its best days 
with the male owner, Is passed on to the 


inferior sex, who wear their hair in small 
plaits with coins dangling at the ends. ‘The 


men wear the coarse, dirty white blouse and 
wide trousers, all of which articles of attire 
are made at home. Their winter dress re 
sembles that of the Persian nomad, sheep 
skins and joorab, or coarse socks. ‘The dress 
of the Kurds of Asia Minor is somewhat 
different from that of their brethren of Persia, 
as they display a greater love for gaudy colours. 
lhe men, says Chesney, wear a flowing, gay 
looking striped turban, with a deep fringe, 
sometimes hanging on one side, but generally 
down the back. 
about the person a simple dress, fastened in 
front by a broad brass clasp over the trousers; 
and their chief ornaments are small silver 
coins and beads attached, to the hair, whilst 
those of the rich ladies consist of gold or 
coral, sparingly used ; these last have a high- 
pointed head-dress, which is no less remark 
able than that of the men, and is composed 
of a great many coloured silk handkerchiefs. 
Household occupations, spinning goats’ hair 
or wool, and making bags, carpets, and other 
articles, are the employments of the women, 
who only cover their faces out of doors. ‘They 
are passionately fond of dancing and other 
amusements, which they enjoy in common 
with the men. 

The national hero of Kurdistan is Saladin, 
as that of England is Richard Cceur de Lion, 
who opposed the great Saracen. chief. A 
cording to the history of the Kurds given to 
Sir John Malcolm while in Persia, Kurdistan 


was the birthplace of the warrior whose sword 


arrested the progress of the conquerors of 
native of 


Palestine. Shadi Ben Mirvan, a 
Kurdistan, who was “ Kutwal,” or magistrate 
of Tekreet, was succeeded in this office by 
his eldest son, Nizam-ood-Deen Ayoob, who 
was compelled to leave the country in con 
sequence of his younger brother, Assad-ood 
Deen, having, in defence of an injured female, 
killed a man of a powerful family. ‘The 
governor of the province is said to have 
admired the spirit and humanity which 
prompted this deed; but being unable to 
protect the brothers against relatives of the 


The peasant women wear | 
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| deceased, he recommended and aided their 
| flight. ‘hey went first to Mosul, and thence 
|to Balbec, the prince of which, Noor-ood- 
Deen, was an intimate ally of Azad Ismael, 
'the Wali of Egypt, who was then warring, 
| according to the Mahomedan writer,. against 
the Christians of Europe. Noor-ood-Deen, 
| pleased with, the bold, manly character of 
Assad-ood-Deen, sent him in command of 
his forces to Egypt, where he rose so high in 
the favour of the Wali, that he employed him 
to put to death his vizier, and rewarded him 
with the vacant office. He died soon after, 
and his high station devolved upon his 
nephew, Saladin, son of Nizam-ood-Deen 
Ayoob. 
The young Saladin is described by the 
Eastern author, says Malcolm, in glowing 
‘colours. His qualities were of the highest 
order; even in youth he soon outstript all com- 
petitors. He became thesolemanagerof affairs 
| in Egypt under the title of Mallik Nasser; he 
wrote to the Prince of Balbec to permit his 
| father to join him, and on thetwenty-fuurth day 
of Regib, in the year of the Hegira 565, the old 
man, who a few years before had considered 
himself and his family ruined, on being com- 
| pelled to abandon the office of a petty 
magistrate, was met and welcomed at some 
distance from his son’s palace, by the Wali of 
Egypt, for that prince thought he could not 
too highly honour the parent of the man te 
whom he ascribed the safety and glory of-his 
country. ‘The story, indeed, reminds us of 
the Biblical narrative of Joseph. Saladin 
wished to make over his station to his father, 
but the latter declined the offer, and continued 
during the remaining three years of his life 
without any public employment. The Wali 
of Egypt having died, Saladin, already in 
possession of the power, succeeded to the 
name of sovereign of that kingdom. The 
riches of which he became possessed are 
minutely described by the Persian. author. 
Amongst them was a staff of emeralds of 
extraordinary value, and a library of one 
hundred thousand select volumes. Noor 
ood Deen, the Prince of Balbec, who had 
raised this family, becoming jealous of Saladin’s 
power, endeavoured to destroy him, but all his. 
efforts were defeated, and at his death Syria 
Thus originated the 
power of the celebrated Saladin. His re- 
covery of Jerusalem, the siege of Ascalon, 
and his wars with those who are termed 
| infidels by the Mahomedan author, are givenat 
great length, and, adds Malcolm, “the boldest 
of the Christian heroes are often represented 
| 


was added to Egypt. 
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as flying before his victorious sword. I and which, not without reason, has been 
looked through this volume for an account freely descanted on by most sojourners in 
of the wonderful achievement of our gallant Persia. 
Richard, and some mention of his fair sister ‘“ ‘The leading men and the Khan wear the 
Matilda; but I looked in vain, and the’ Persian dress here, but the Kurdish costume 
omission produced no favourable impression is worn by the villagers. The women are 
of an author who could pass over subjects so many of them fair and good-looking ; they 
dear to every English reader of the wars of wear the loose gown girt at the waist, al- 
Palestine.” lowing their hair to fall in ringlets, for the 
There are Kurds and Kurds, as Captain’ most part, with a small tastefully-arranged 
Mason found during his sojournings in their turban. The better class of Kurds are still 
country. On arriving at Zerdasht, a large) attired in the Arab ‘Cammeline,’ or ‘ abba,’ 
village 64 miles from Suleimaniyeh, by a! with the monstrous head-dress around the 
winding and mountainous road, he was seized’ fez cap, of white, red, and black-striped silk, 





ses HILpipRh f 
A KURDISH ENCAMPMENT, 


with illness, and received every hospitality; and the large Arab ‘crease,’ or dagger, 
from the Khan in charge, who placed two| always in their belts.” 

well-carpeted rooms in his castle at his dis-| Among places of importance which have 
posal. Our traveller says :—“TI insisted at} come into prominence since the recent raid 
first on providing my own fare altogether, but | of the Turkish Kurdsinto Persia, are Urumiah, 
I had great difficulty in convincing the Khan} on the lake of that name, Maragha, and 
that my state of health prevented me from | Souj Boulak, of which we will give some notice 
taking advantage of such a luxurious ¢césinme| from the journals of Malcolm and Mason. 
as his; he, however, sent me game, ice—a!| The recent Kurdish invasion of Persian terri- 
great luxury—and coffee at all hours; tea|tory is the most formidable known since 
was not patronized at Zerdasht, the Arab} 1843, and like similar devastating expeditions 
ways and dress being still kept up here in a|in the East, there is a secret history attach- 
measure. In all this attention there was a| ing to it which perhaps we may never know in 
delicacy quite free from the inquisitiveness | all its details. However, some light has been 
and unmistakable means to an end, so com-} thrown by the Zimes correspondent at Con- 
mon among the Iranees, which any quick-| stantinople on the history of the chief actors, 
witted traveller can at all times detect, | and the circumstances that brought about this 
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invasion, which at one time appeared to fore- 
shadow the break-up of Persian domination 
in this part of the Shah’s dominions. The 
leaders of the movement, who are but nomi- 
nally subject to the Sultan, are Sheikh 
Obeidullah, or Abdullah, and Hamza Agha, 
men of very different types, who formed a| 








Persia, he gave his adhesion to the project, 
the pretext being to punish the Shah for acts 
of oppression committed by the Persian au- 
thorities in villages belonging to Obeidullah, 
or under his protection. So much for the 
recent Kurdish invasion, which has caused 
the loss of a large number of lives, over 2,009 
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temporary alliance. The former is described | bodies lying unburied near Urumiah, and 
as the most influential personage of the | brought ruin on the homes of many families. 
Hakkari district, a wild, mountainous region| Urumiah, a large walled town, encompassed 
to the south-east of Lake Van, which, at the|by fine orchards, and having a fine bazaar, 
commencement of the present century, was|which successfully stood a siege from the 
ruled by a number of semi-independent} Kurds, is situated near the lake of the same 
Kurdish beys, owing allegiance toa chief who| name, in a plain fifty miles in length, by 
belonged to one of the most powerful and| eighteen in breadth, and having, according 
respected families of the country. This chief]to Dr. Moritz Wagner,* no less than 360 
was a perpetual source of anxiety to the Porte | villages, many of which have been destroyed 
till he was induced to come to Constantinople,| by the Kurds. ‘This traveller says: “Its 
where he was kept in honourable exile, and | extraordinary productiveness is secured by 
the influence he had enjoyed passed into the} the abundance of water descending from the 
hands of a Sheikh, who had an established|snowy Kurdish mountains, nor have I ever 
reputation for sanctity. Obeidullah, a son of} seen a more careful cultivation of the soil, a 
this saintly personage, inherited his father’s| more judicious system of artificial irrigation, 
reputation and influence, with more worldly|or a denser population, The vast area 
ambition than religious fervour, and con-| presents an endless series of villages, gardens 
ceived the design of making himself an inde-| and fields, as far as the eye can reach, but 
pendent prince. Last year, having collected | poverty, misery, and famine are rampant in 
a large force, he threatened to move westward, | this Persian paradise. Its unfortunate in- 
and the Porte was obliged to make extensive} habitants, besides having to pay 65,000 
military preparations to repel the expected|tomans to the State treasury, at Teheran, 
invasion. Three separate columns were or-|are fleeced. by the seandalous robberies, and 
ganized and ordered to march into the dis-| oppression of the Persian employés and 
turbed district, but the wily Sheikh evaded | nobles, to whom the caprice of the State 
the danger by expressing his loyalty to the| assigns the villages.” 








The mountains west of 
Sultan, and, it is said, bribing the Pasha in| Urumiah, forming the watershed of the Zab, 
command of the expedition. However this|and of the tributaries of Lake Urumiah, follow 
may be, the intended expedition was suddenly|a south-east and north-west direction, the 
countermanded, and both parties congratu-| highest summit receiving the name of Scheitan- 
lated themselves on the pacific arrangement | Dagh (Devil's Mountain). Since 1831, 
of the difficulty. Obeidullah, however, did} North American missionaries have settled at 
not abandon his ambitious schemes, and em- | Urumiah, not to convert Mahomedans (all 
ployed the winter months in organizing his | who know the East are aware that this is 
forces, and seeking to form alliances with] practically impossible save with children), but 
the neighbouring chiefs. Among those who|to disseminate their doctrines among the 
showed a readiness to join him was Hamza| Chaldean Christians, including under this 
\gha, the chief of a small tribe who, ten|term-the Nestorians, and the united Chal- 
years ago, made a successful raid into Persian| deans. These American missionaries were 
territory, and conceived the design of de-| followed by the French lazzarists, and the 
taching some districts from the dominions of| Protestant missionaries of Basle also made 
attempts to evangelize the Chaldeans, but 


the Shah, but did not receive the expected 
appear to have been sooner discouraged than 


support from Constantinople, and on_his| 
return to Ottoman territory, was seized by|the Americans, not having renewed their 
lurkish troops, and imprisoned in Bagdad. | attempt since the departure of Haas, Hoole, 
Here he remained for several years, but was| and Schneider, in 1837. 

at last pardoned, and allowed to return home.| The lake of Urumiah, which is very shallow, 
The ambitious schemes of Obeidullah afforded | being only four feet deep two miles from 
him a new opportunity for activity, and as * See his ‘Travels in Persia, Georgia, and Kur- 
soon as it was determined to make a raid into} distan.” 3 vols. 1856. 
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shore, holds in solution even more salt than | 
the Dead Sea, which renders it very sluggish. 
Its waters are destitute of fish, and the banks | 
along a great part of the shore are covered 
with a filthy ooze, covered with saline particles, 
which emits a putrid smell. In a note to 
Rawlinson’s “Herodotus” (vol. i., p. 440), it is 
said that “the heaviness of the water also 
prevents the lake from being much affected 
by storms. <A gale of wind can raise the 
waves but a few feet, and as soon as the | 
storm is passed, they subside again into their 
deep, heavy, death-like sleep. In Lake Uru- 
miah and in the Dead Sea, no living creatures 
are found excepting zoophytes. This lake is 
4,200 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
Lake of Van is 5,400 above the same.” 
Maragha is a large town celebrated in the 
middle ages for the observatory of the great 
Persian astronomer, Nassoor-ood-Deen, who 
formed his mathematical tables and drew a 
favourable horoscope for the rising fortunes of 
the great Mogul ruler, Hulaku, grandson of 
the still mightier Genghis Khan. The obser- 
vatory secured the prosperity of the city, which 
possessed an academy, and attained great 
celebrity in the thirteenth century. Hulaku 
did not long enjoy his successes, but died in 
1264, at Maragha, and was soon followed to 
the grave by his Christian wife. Both their 
tombs are said still to exist, and Morier, as 
well as Kinnier, who visited Maragha, found 
‘some interesting antiquities there. Malcolm 
also visited Maragha, which he calls “a 
beautiful town,” and describes the observatory 
constructed by Nassoor-ood-Deen ;— “In this 
observatory there was, according to one of the 
best Mahomedan works, a species of apparatus 
to represent the celestial sphere, with the signs 
of the zodiac, the conjunctions, transits and 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies. Through 
a perforation in the dome the rays of the sun 
were admitted, so as to strike upon certain 
lines on the pavement in a way to indicate, in 
degrees and minutes, the altitude and declina- 
tion of that luminary during every season, 
and to mark the time and hour of the day 
throughout the year. It was further supplied 
with a map of the terrestrial globe, in all its 
climates or zones, exhibiting the several 
regions of the habitable world, as well as a 
general outline of the ocean, with the numerous 
islands contained in its bosom, and, according 
to the Mahomedan author, all these were so 
perspicuously arranged and delineated as at 
once to remove, by the clearest demonstration, 
every doubt from the mind of the student.” 





some time the remains of a work which had 
been dedicated to celestial objects, amidst 
scenes of rapine and bloodshed, proceeded 
to engage in the terrestrial occupation of dis 
cussing breakfast, which was prepared in the 
tents pitched on the green banks of ,the river 
that flows past Maragha, and near to two 
admirable bridges, of six elliptical arches 
each, built by the governor, Ahmed Khan, a 
nobleman of high rank and influence. Sir 
John Malcolm visited a small tomb whilst at 
Maragha, in which, according to common re 
port, the remains of Hulaku are interred, as 
also those of his Christian queen, Delghooz 
Khatoon. To this lady even Mahomedan 
writers ascribe some of the most munificent 
actions of the great Emperor who was attached 
to her in a very extraordinary degree. She is 
represented to have been remarkably proficient 
in science, and to have taken under her 
particular patronage and favour the celebrated 
Nassoor-ood-Deen. The author of “ Persian 
Sketches” tells the following story of this 
great astronomer. A young chief, belonging 
to the dreaded sect of Hoosein, who dwelt in 
the north-western mountains of Persia, having 
heard of the fame of the great astronomer, 
and thinking to profit by his wisdom, com 
manded that he should be brought to his 
presence. The mandate was instantly obeyed, 
for his followers gave a devoted obedience to 
their chief, being fanatics of the same sect as 
the subjects of the “Old Man of the Moun 
tain,” whose history is familiar to all readers 
of the wars of the Crusades. A few men 
were sent in disguise to Bokhara, and Nassoor 
ood-Deen was sewed and carried off while 
walking in his garden. He was made over 
from one party to another, till he found him 
self at the * Eagle’s Nest,” so the residence 
of the young prince, on the top of a high 
mountain, was called. His value was fully 
appreciated at this barbarous court. While, 
however, they honoured him with every 
attention, they took precautions to prevent all 
possibility of escape. It was during this con 
finement that he wrote the celebrated treatise 
on ethics which has raised his fame as high for 
philosophy as for astronomy. ‘The desire of 
liberating a genius of whom his country was 
justly proud, was, we are told, one of the 
principal motives that led Hulaku to attack 
and destroy this abode of dreaded assassins, 
and when their boasted “ Eagle’s Nest” was 
taken, the Emperor rejoiced less in its capture 
thanin having released Nassoor-ood-Deen, who 
was immediately invested with a dress of 
honour and promoted to high employment. 





The British envoy, after contemplating for 
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The last place we will notice is Souj Boulak, 
which was captured and held by the Kurds 
until they were expelled by a Persian army 
with considerable loss. Mason describes it 
as “a straggling place with an enormous 
burial-ground, full of high and rough upright 
tomb-stones, without inscriptions, occupying 
the whole south-west side of the town. The 
streets are wide for the East, but not over 
clean, and a muddy stream runs through the 
middle of many. The white-turbaned moolahs 
make their appearance here, and the Kurdish 
head-dress often figures in the streets with the 
ordinary Persian lamb’s-wool hat. Fruit, such 
as melons and grapes, are very abundant, 
and white sugar, tea, and even English biscuits, 


can be bought in the bazaar, which, however, 
is neither large nor well-supplied.” All these 
places are full of interest, for from the time of 
the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks under 
Xenophon, the races of Kurdistan have played 
an important part in the history of the world, 
and from the Afshars, one of the tribes inha. 
biting the recesses of the Zagros range, sprang 
Nadir’ Shah, the mighty conqueror who 
overran Persia and Afghanistan, and planted 
his standard over the palace of the Mogul at 
Delhi. Places which have produced such a 
warrior may any day give to the world another 
hero who may upset the dynasty of the 
Shahs, or seizé on the fairest Asiatic provinces 
of the Sultan, 
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AD HAT matter if the heavy burden grow 
VV A little heavier as the years go by: 


‘Tis in the tempest of the clouded sky 
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That God has set the brightness of His bow. 


So in the hour of misery and night, 


When sorrow holds us in a living tomb, 


Sweet Hope may shine upon the heavy gloom, 


And where it is most dark give fullest light. 


What_matter if the little joys decrease 


As years go by? ‘The soul can span the gap, 
(nd rest, forestalling time, upon the lap 


Of perfect love and everlasting peace. 


The flowing river bears upon its breast 


Ihe blows and buffets of the angry skies ; 


Yet the same river at that moment lies 


Within the haven of the sea, at rest. 


And so the outer man may bear the smart 


Of every tempest that the world can bring ; 


‘The truer man, within the breast, may fling 


rhe shadows off, and aye be light of heart, 
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JosHuA ‘-SCAMP: 


A JRUE pTory. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
AuTHorR oF “SHIRLEY HALL AsyLuM,” ‘‘ Mrs. Duposq’s Brsie,” Ertc., Etc. 


“ There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


MS it is not improbable the reader 
‘@ may imagine from the name of 
the hero of this narrative that a 
series of scenes and adventures 

“ of the Jack Sheppard type will 
be described in it, and bearing no love for 
literature of the kind may feel, disposed to 
cast the book aside, I, the author, hasten to 
assure him that there is not a line in it tend- 
ing either to make vice attractive or dishonesty 
excusable. My object, on the contrary, is to 
prove that in the lives of the poorest and most 
despised classes of the community not unfre- 
quently episodes may be discovered which 
would not only not degrade the most elevated, 
but possibly cast a halo of dignity around the 
heads of those we most delight to honour. 
In the present well-authenticated narrative—for 






all the events described in it actually took| 


place—the hero’s position in society was as low 
as it well could be; he was nothing more than 
the leading man of a gang of gipsies, and one 
so ignorant and uneducated that he could not 
sign his name, and possibly hardly knew one 
letter from another. And yet if the particular 
event of his career which brought him promi- 
nently before the public, and which is de- 
scribed in these pages, does not raise for him 
the respect and admiration of the reader, the 
fault must be attributed to the want of skill 
in the narrator, and not the lack of merit in 
the hero himself. 

The subject was first brought under my 
notice in the following manner. About three 
years since, when on a visit to Salisbury, I was 
fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of 
the Rev. Mr. Miles, the rector of Odstock, 
a village about two miles south of the city. 
He kindly invited me to call on him, saying he 
would then show me some of the interesting 
localities in his neighbourhood, among others 
the magnificent remains of the large Roman 
encampment at Cleobury, and I accepted the 
invitation most readily. On a fine afternoon 
a few days afterwards I started off on my visit, 
and after crossing Odstock hill in due time 
arrived at the village. It was situated in a 
well-wooded, lovely and highly-cultivated valley 

a 


through which ran the’ river Edle, the whole 
surrounded by high hills covered with verdure. 
Apart from well-built and comfortable labourers’ 
cottages, the only objects of any mark which 
presented themselves to my view in the village 
before arriving at my friend’s rectory and 
church, was a remarkably handsome stone- 
built manor house, situated in park-like 
grounds, and a neat village school-house ; not 
a shop nor a public-house was anywhere to be 
seen. The church and the rectory were situ- 
ated close to each other, surrounded by rich 
pasture lands and encircled with trees. The 
rectory was a commodious brick-built dwell- 
ing, and the church a handsome stone-built 
edifice of the Early English order of archi- 
tecture, and quite large enough to hold the 
whole of the population for some miles 
around it. 

As my friend was not in the house at the 
time of my arrival, but was expected shortly 
to return, I determined to beguile the time by 
strolling into the churchyard and examining 
the fine old building from another point of 
view—-the one opposite to that I had seen on 
my arrival. After for some time examining 
the architecture somewhat minutely for an 
amateur, I wandered into the graveyard and 
amused or rather occupied myself by reading 
the epitaphs inscribed on the few tombstones 
and monuments it contained ; for although 
the whole space was filled with graves covered 
with turf, they were evidently those of agricul- 
tural labourers and their families, or persons 
who could afford no expensive memorials to 
mark the spots where their deceased relatives 
were buried. Atlast myattention was directed to 
a solitary tombstone in the centre of the humbler 
graves, and I made my way towards it. On 
reaching it I found it was so thickly covered 
with green moss that at first I was somewhat 
puzzled to discover to whose memory it had 
been erected. Afterwards, however, and by 
carefully clearing away the moss, I was able 
to make out an hour-glass and other funereal 
emblems, which had been carved out on the 
stone with much greater skill than is generally 
to be found in country churchyards, in fact 
almost artistically. I then with my hand 


cleared away the moss which covered the in- 
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scription, and I found the following words 
in remarkably sharply-cut Roman letters on 
the gravestone : 





In memory of 
JosHUA ScAmP, 
Who died the 1st April, 1801. 

For some moments my thoughts were 
occupied on who could have been the indi- 
vidual inheriting so unfortunate a name, for 
to me it seemed more like a nickname 
applied to some low-bred bad character than 
a legitimate cognomen, and yet the skill dis- 


‘church and the monuments it contained. 


After a few words of welcome had keen 
uttered by him he said :— 

“So I perceive you have found out the 
tomb of poor Joshua Scamp, and are like 
most others somewhat mystified at his name.” 

“T am indeed,” I replied. ‘Can it really 
have been his name or only a nickname ?” 

“Well, as you see it cut on the gravestone, 
which was erected by his friends at their own 
cost—and they were among the poorest of the 
poor—about a year after his death, we have 





TOMBSTONE TO THE MEMORY OF JOSHUA SCAMP IN ODSTOCK CHURCHYARD, 


played in the carving of the hour-glass and 
letters on the gravestone seemed to contradict 
the idea. He must certainly, I thought, have 
had friends who loved and respected him, or 
they would not have gone to the trouble and 
expense of erecting such a monument to his 
memory, which would certainly not have been 
the case had he really been the man his 
name seemed to imply. 

Before I had arrived at any definite con- 
clusion on the subject, my thoughts were 
interrupted by the approach of my reverend 
friend, who had returned to the house, and 
hearing where I was, had determined to join 
me and show me at once the interior of the 


good reason to believe it was his real name, 
especially as they intended it as a mark of 
respect to his memory. At the same time, 
in the church register of burials it is spelt 
Scheamp. Which of the two is the correct 
orthography I know not. At the same time, 
as I said before, as the tombstone was erected 
by subscription among his friends and asso- 
ciates, it is more than probable that he was 
generally known by the name of Scamp. Let 
that be as it may, and low as his class in 
society may have been, I believe that a more 
chivalrous or noble character never lived.” 
“You quite excite my curiosity,” I said 
“Pray tell me something more about him.” 
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“Well, it’s rather a long story,” he replied, 
“and I will go into all the details of it with you 
another time. By the way, if you want the 
materials of a tale for publication illustrative 
of chivalrous courage and intense family 
affection, occasionally to be found among our 
poorer classes, you would hardly find any 
better for the purpose than the history of 
Joshua Scamp. For I can assure you, among 
the funeral monuments in any of the churches 
in the diocese, including the cathedral itself, 
with all the noble names to be found on them, 
there is not one dedicated to the memory of a 
man more worthy of honour than the poor 
fellow who lies buried at our feet.” 

I sincerely thanked my reverend friend for 
his offer, and assured him I would readily 
accept it. He then, after showing me the 
interior of the church and the objects of 
interest it contained, led me into the house, 
and after relating to me some interesting 
particulars respecting my hero, he gave me 
the addresses of several of his friends residing 
in Salisbury, who could point out to me 
documentary and other proof of the truth of 
my narrative, and then after visiting the 
Romanencampment and other spotsof interest 
in the neighbourhood I bade him adieu and 
returned to Salisbury. 


CHAPTER II.--JOSHUA SCAMP, 


HE thread of my narrative commences 

in the spring of 1801, and the scene the 
Cathedral Close of Salisbury. Those of my 
readers who are acquainted with the present 
aspect of that lovely spot could with difficulty 
realize the scene it occasionally presented some 
eighty years ago. Closely around the cathe- 
dral were crowds of tombstones, many of 
them perhaps not altogether out of keeping 
with the building itself, but even these were 
too frequently made the mere playground for 
the disorderly urchins and children of the 
city. Again the whole space of ground before 
the western front of the cathedral and 
stretching from the northern to the southern 
extremity of the Close, on which there were 
no gravestones, was not only used as the 
recreation-ground of the citizens, but what 
was far more objectionable to the Dean and 
Chapter, as well as the inhabitants immedi- 
ately around it, a somewhat celebrated horse 
fair was annually held there in the early part 
of the spring of each year. Nor was this all ; 
the horse fair, objectionable as it was in itself, 
was still further intensified by the ordinary 
shows and exhibitions generally met with on 








occasions of the kind, and disturbances and 
scenes of riot of the most disgraceful kind 
were frequently brought under the notice of 
the clerical and municipal authorities. ‘These, 
however, were totally unable to remedy or 
abate the nuisances complained of. The 
horse fair was proved to be a statute fair, and 
the ecclesiastical authorities had therefore no 
power to suppress it, and as the whole of the 
police force of the town council in those days 
consisted of two able-bodied constables and 
as many superannuated beadles, it may easily 
be supposed that their most energetic efforts 
to maintain order were totally inoperative 
against the half-drunken and turbulent mob 
they had frequently to deal with, and the 
result was that gross scandals and scenes of 
the most disgraceful description were of fre- 
quent occurrence.* 

At this fair not only the townspeople but 
the agricultural population—farmers and la- 
bourers, with their wives and families—used 
to congregate, and that in such numbers that 
Wilton, Porton, Alderbury, Old Sarum, and 
other localities for miles around Salisbury 
appeared almost depopulated, none but the 
aged, decrepit, and young children remain- 
ing inthem. ‘There was also a great collection 
of tramps and vagabonds of all descriptions, 
who seemed to consider the fair as established 


|for their especial profit and amusement. 


Among these were a numerous body of New 
Forest gipsies, who as a rule looked upon it 
as their harvest ; indeed, the horse fair in the 
Close seemed to them in somewhat the same 
light that a farmer might consider a good 
crop of corn. 

The annual emigration of the gipsies from 
the New Forest generally took place early in 
the spring, their principal head centre being 
in Wiltshire, about seven miles from Salis 
bury, between Breamore and the foot of what 
is known as the Gallows hill, so called from 
the execution in the time of James the First 
of the heir of Breamore House for the 
murder of his mother, the summit of the hill 
being especially chosen as the place of his 

*Some years later, to the great satisfaction of the 
ecclesia tical authorities as well as the town council, 
the horse fair in the Cathedral Clese was suppressed. 
By the fair charter the Dean and Chapter had the right 
to demand a toll on every horse sold at it, as weil 
as on the stalls and booths erected within the close. 
It was at last discovered by the Town Clerk that the 
amount cf the toll to be levied was not specified, and 
that the Dean and Chapter could demand any sum 
they pleased. The result was that the reverend body 
purposely raised the toll to such an amount that the 
salesmen refused to pay it, and the horse fair was 
removed to the market-place. 
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punishment as it afforded an extensive view 
of the mansion and estates around it. One 
reason for the gipsies selecting this spot as 
their camping ground was their perfect free- 
dom from all supervision by the county 
authorities. At the early part of the present 
century this portion of Wiltshire was, with 
the exception of the village of Breamore, for 
miles around almost uninhabited. Even in 





the present day, with a railway station near 
it, a visitor standing on the top of the hill 
and gazing in a westerly direction might have 
some difficulty in believing that he was at the | 
moment in one of the southern counties of | 
over-populated England. As far as the eye} 
can reach not a. human habitation can be 
seen, and frequently he may not meet with 
a solitary individual in his walks for miles 
together. True, the pedestrian may occa- 
sionally find in the deep valleys between the 
hills groups of two or three labourers’ cottages, 
but these in general lie far apart and are all 
of modern construction. 

From this centre the gipsies, in their annual | 





exodus from the New Forest, used to throw | 
out detachments to the principal populous | 
towns near them, such as Fordingbridge, 
Wilton, Andover, and Salisbury, generally | 
pitching their tents on the outskirts. Their} 
camping ground near Salisbury had been for | 
many years at Odstock, that village being 
situated about half-way between the city and 
their greater station near Breamore. They 
invariably took up their quarters at the foot 
of Odstock hill on a piece of waste ground, 
and between the two bridges in the valley 
which span the branches of the little river | 
Edle, and which unite a few hundred yards 
beyond them, was the tent of the leader of 
the party. So perfectly have the traditions 
respecting the locality of their camping 
ground been handed down from father to son, 
that even now the villagers of Odstock and 
for miles around point to the spot under an | 
old withered ash tree where the leader of the 
party (Joshua Scamp) used to pitch his tent. 
From the many faults generally attributed 
to the gipsy community it might be thought 
that their annual visit to Odstock was not | 
regarded by the inhabitants with anything | 
like favour, but that seems hardly to have 
been the case. No record or tradition can| 
be brought against them of making too free | 
with the poultry, sheep, or fruit of the} 
farmers or cottagers around them. Possibly} 
this honourable fact may be attributed to 


|altogether indifferent to religion. 


variably found after their names. 
register of burials are also several entries of 
gipsy interments, clearly showing an innate 
belief in the efficacies of religious observances, 
although theirChristianity might not have been 
|of the purest description. They were also 
exceedingly superstitious. 
Salisbury has a little box of bones of one of 
the lower animals, which had been given ‘to 
his father, a medical man, who had treated, in 
the infirmary, the child of a gipsy for typhus 
fever. When the patient had recovered, the 
parents called on him to thank him for his 
kindness. 
| box of bones, which they assured him were a 
perfect charin against infection when visiting 
his patients. 
|existed among them, and they were most 
grateful for any kindness offered them. 


to his charge. And yet it may be said they 
could not have lived without food, and the 
sale of the stock of tin mugs and saucepans, 
as well as skewers for the butchers (the latter 
a speciality for which from time immemorial 
the gipsy community have been celebrated), 
which they had prepared in the winter, would 
not yield sufficient profit, even in the most 
favourable market, to maintain them during 
the summer months. ‘True, they also occa- 
sionally did odd jobbs for the farmers, but 
these were of comparatively rare occurrence, 
as the agricultural labourers even in that day 
looked with an excusably jealous eye on inter- 
lopers into what they imagined ought to be 
considered their own particular occupations. 
But as in this country every man who has 
not been found guilty has a right to be con- 
sidered innocent, the Odstock gipsies seem 
as a rule to have led as blameless lives as the 
more respectable members of the community 
around them. 

Nor do they appear to have been altogether 
without their better qualities. Although their 


theology might not have been altogether or- 


thodox, they do not seem to have been 
In the 
baptismal registers of the village church are 
to be found records of the christenings: of 


their children, the word “ gipsy” being in- 


In the 


A gentleman in 


They also presented him with the 


As a rule great family affection 


At the time of my narrative Joshua was 


between fifty and fifty-five years of age, tall, 
well-built, and very muscular, as well as broad- 
chested, but without any tendency to obesity. 
His face, though somewhat of the gipsy cast, 
and of a dark clear brown, was handsome, 
and the expression honest and open. He 


their leader, against whom, as before stated, | had also a clear, well-made forehead, and large, 


not a single dishonest act had ever been laid | dark, intelligent eyes. Altogether there was 
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great frankness combined with intelligence in 
his method of talking. He was a widower, 
but tradition (and tradition alone, for some 
leaves of the register had been lost prior to 
the commencement of the present century) 
says his wife was buried in Odstock church- 
yard. The only member of his family living 
at the time of our narrative was a daughter, a 
girl about eighteen years of age, and of great 
personal beauty, though somewhat of the 
gipsy type ; in fact, strongly in feature resem- 
bling her father, having the same well- 
formed forehead and handsome, dark, honest 
eyes. Like him too she was tall and 
well-made, and altogether was considered by 
the gipsy community as a great beauty. She 
was moreover an affectionate, excellent and 
obedient daughter, and tenderly attached to 
her father. But great as was the affection 
the girl bore to Joshua, it sunk into compara- 
tive insignificance when compared with that 
he entertained for his child. ‘To speak of her 
as the apple of his eye would be to do his 
love but scant justice. He not only loved 
her better than the whole world, but more 
even than life itself, and in the end he proved 
it to the letter. 

The reader may naturally consider that a 
daughter’s love for such a father ought at 
least to be equal to that he bore for her, but 
this was hardly the fact ; at the same time there 
were extenuating circumstances in her case. 
To say the truth, although she had in her 
breast as ample a stock of love as Joshua 
himself, it was divided in two portions, one 
of which was given to her father, the other to 
a handsome young gipsy belonging to the 
Breamore party, by name Burford, to whom 
she was shortly to be married. 

Although Joshua did not altogether like 
the match, and at first felt disposed to 
set his face against it, when he found 
the intense love his child bore for the young 
fellow he made no further objection, and re- 
ceived him, if not with any great cordiality, at 
least in so friendly a manner as perfectly to 
concealany objections that he had entertained 
against him. From Joshua’s point of view 
he had hitherto led a somewhat too wander- 


A TRUE STORY. 


girl for a wife who would exercise a beneficial 
influence over him, it was not fair at such 
a time to rake up old scores against him. If 
the truth were told it was more than probable 
that Joshua did not altogether agree with the 
logic of this style of argument, and would 
willingly have opposed it, but the intense love 
his daughter bore for the young fellow taught 
him opposition would be useless, and as be- 
fore said he had made up his mind to submit 
to the inevitable. 

The first appearance of Joshua Scamp in 
our narrative was at the above-mentioned horse 
fair. Among other of his qualifications was 
that of being an excellent judge of a horse. 
Indeed, so well was this fact known among his. 
acquaintances that intending purchasers would 
for a very small fee obtain his opinion on one 
offered for sale. From his great activity he was 
frequently employed by sellers to run their 
horses half the length of the Close so as to show 
their paces off to the best advantage, for 
rapid as their speed might be, he was able 
fully to keep up with them and display their 
points and paces to the best advantage. 
Moreover, when a hunter was put up for sale 
and his leaping powers had to be proved, 
Joshua was frequently employed to leap him 
over the temporary fence of hurdles which 
was erected on the turf of the Close for that 
purpose, and his seat in the saddle on these 
occasions was spoken of by all present in 
terms of great approbation. His future son- 
in-law, who occasionally attended at these 
horse fairs, was sometimes engaged for the 
same purpose, but there was a marked differ- 
ence between his style and Joshua’s, the seat 
of the latter in the saddle being that of a 
practised huntsman or smart farmer, while the 
other's was more that of a cavalry soldier, 
conveying with it the idea that he had 
formerly served in the army—how he had 
contrived to obtain his discharge was a mere 
matter of opinion, the real truth being known 
only to himself, and he never alluded to it ; 
at the same time there were never wanting 
occasional uncomplimentary surmises on the 
subject. ‘There was also on these occasions 
another source of emolument open to Joshua; 








ing a life even for a gipsy, and some wicked 
tongues went even so far as to say that he 
had once been in “trouble” about a horse, 
but then it was urged that others who had 
escaped had been far more to blame in the 
affair than the young fellow himself. At any 
rate it was urged by his friends he was now 
a reformed character, and that as he was 
about to take unto himself a good and pretty 


he was often, immediately after the sale of a 
horse of any considerable value, employed by 
the purchaser to take it home for him, fre- 
quently many miles distant from Salisbury, 
not solely from the care he would take of 
the horse, but also for the reputation he held 
for unblemished honesty and trustworthiness, 
qualifications somewhat difficult to be found 
among the lower class of hangers-on at these 
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fairs. Indeed, horse-stealing at the time was 
a crime so common in many of the southern 
counties, that not even the sanguinary severity 
with which the law on the subject was in those 
days carried out by our judges was able to 
suppress it. 

In the course of the day’s transactions a 
valuable horse was put up for sale, and as the 
owner naturally wished to obtain for it the 
highest possible price, Joshua was selected by 
him to show off its paces, leaping powers, 
and other qualifications. This he did with 
so much skill and effect that the price it 
realized was considerably in excess of the 
most sanguine anticipations of the owner. 
The seller, who was a horse-dealer, when the 
bargain had been concluded, proposed to 
the purchaser that Joshua should take it home 
for him, but to this the latter for a few moments 
somewhat demurred, whispering to the seller 
that he knew nothing of the fellow, and that 
he did not like to trust a horse of that value 
into the hands of a total stranger, and that 
stranger a gipsy. “Oh, do not be afraid,” said 
the dealer, “I know him well enough, and a 
honester fellow I believe never lived; I'll 
go bail for him if you like. Why, if the 
horse was made of gold and you had sent 
him to change it into bank notes, he’d bring 
you back every farthing of it without the loss 
of a guinea. Half the fair knows him, and 
you can ask their opinion if you don’t like to 
take mine. I know well enough they will 
endorse what I say.” The purchaser, however, 
was quite contented with the recommendation 
he had received, and he immediately engaged 
Joshua to lead the horse to his house near 
Newton, some five miles from Salisbury, and 
there deliver it to his bailiff. He was to 
start immediately with it instead of leaving 
it till the evening, in consequence of the 
confusion and disorder which generally then 
took place among the rabble and dishonest 
characters who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting the fair. The dealer also told 
Joshua to get a memorandum from the bailiff 
proving the delivery of the horse in a sound 
condition, which he was to give him on his 
return to Salisbury, as well as the halter then 
on the horse’s head. 

Joshua, who had willingly accepted the 
commission, now started off on his journey. 
Before he had left the Close, however, he met 
his future son-in-law, who had evidently been 
waiting for him, and who now advanced to 
speak to him. The conversation almost im- 
mediately turned on the horse. 

“‘That’s a fine beast you’ve got there,” he 





said. ‘ Why, there ain’t his match in the 
whole fair. Who bought him?” 

“Mr. Maish, of Newton.” 

‘“* What did he give for him?” 

“He was sold for one hundred and twenty 
pounds,” said Joshua, “and he’s well worth 
the money.” 

“ Every farthing of it,” said Burford ; “ but 
who did you say bought it ?” 

“Mr. Maish; but I can’t stop talking with 
you any longer now, as I want to be back 
again before the fair breaks up.” 

“T may as well walk with you,” said Bur- 
ford, “for I can get precious little to do here to- 
day. Why, I have hardly earnt a shilling the 
whole morning. People don’t know me as 
well as they do you, and that makes a great 
difference.” 

“Very likely,” said Joshua, “but if you 
come with me you must start at once, and 
then we shall the sooner be back.” 

“Go on then, and I'll overtake you 
directly. I want to say a word with two of 
my mates. You see them standing outside 
the Close gate,” he continued, pointing to two 
ill-looking fellows who had been watching 
them. 

When they had reached them, Burford left 
Joshua to speak to them, telling Joshua he 
would overtake him ina moment. On pass- 
ing them, one said something to Joshua, who 
either did not hear him or would not answer 
him. The fellow seemed annoyed at not 
receiving an answer, and scowled after him, 
but said nothing. A few moments afterwards 
Burford overtook him, and they continued 
their road onwards along the High Street to- 
gether Presently Joshua somewhat abruptly 
said to his companion— 

“What did you want to say to those 
fellows ?” 

‘Oh, they only wanted to know what the 
horse had sold for, and they had asked me to 
find out for them if I could, and I only 
stopped to tell them.” 

“ Did they ask you who had bought him?” 

“Well, they did, and I should have told 
them, only I had forgotten the name,” said 
Burford. 

“Well then,” said Joshua, “if they ask you 
again, if you’d take my advice you would not 
remember it eventhen. ‘They ain’t very likely 
to bid for it, though they might like to have 
it without. I know them—one of them at 
least.” 

Burford made no further remark, and the 
pair walked on silently together till they 
had reached the end of the street, and they 
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then meee towards on bridge laa ‘sepa- 
rates the city of Salisbury from what is now 
known as Fisherton Street, The locality at 
the other side of the bridge wore then a very 
different aspect from that which meets the 
view inthe present day. Close by the side of 
the river stood the county prison, occupying 
a great portion of the ground on which the 
Salisbury hospital now stands. It was a 
heavy, massive stone-built structure, as may 
be judged from the portion of the ruins, its 
eastern wall, still standing near the river. In 
front, and all to the west of the prison, 
instead of being as now covered with houses, 
and presenting a scene of great bustle and 
animation, there was hardly a dwelling to be 
seen, till some way after having passed the 
second bridge the old church of Fisherton 
was reached—not the present handsome 
structure on the summit of the hill, near the 
Great Western Railway Station, but nearer 
the river, and which was destroyed some 
fifteen years since, The village itself, instead 
of being the densely populated suburb it now 
is, had comparatively but a sparse population, 
and the principal objects in it, the rectory 
and a large water-mill, with the owner’s house 
beside'it. After descending: the bridge, and 
when in front of the prison, Burford said to 
Joshua — 

“An ugly-looking place that, isn’t it? I'd 
rather be on this side of that gate;than -the 
other. And yet it’s very likely there’s many.a 
poor fellow,” he continued, “ that has beeri the 
other side of it who would rather have re- 
mained there than have left it.” 

“You mean, I suppose, in consequence of 
people being hung outside it?” said Joshua. 
‘ If so, there’s a good many other fellows who 
would be of your opinion, At .the same 
time, I never knew of one who’d been on 
the other side of that gate who-hadn’t de- 
served it. He might have kept on this side 
of it if he had pleased, so he had no just 
right to complain after all. What do you 
think ?” 
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shy? atid Sudan “but even then it’s often 
a good deal their own fault for not being 
more cautious in what they do, mixing with 
all sorts of fellows. Any man’s a fool in 
having any dealings or mixing in them, at 
any rate, with fellows he don’t know or can’t 
fully trust. I have always been both honest 





and cautious, and r have found them both 
pay in the long run.’ 

“Still for all that I maintain that these 
things often happen,” said Burford. ‘“ 1 know 
of a fellow who was taken up for poaching 
and sentenced to six months. in that gaol 
only because he was found one night carrying 
a hare and a gun for a friend of his that he 
had met.” 

“And serve him right too,” said Joshua, 
“for being such a fool:” 

“ And then again,” continued Burford, with 
out noticing Joshua’sremark, ‘“ 1 know another 
case where a poor fellow was locked up 
for six weeks before his trial, and was 
innocent after all. It wasn’t in this part of 
the world, but down in Devonshire. I forget 
his name now, but he was a good, honest 
fellow enough, and nothing had ever been 
said against him. Well, one:morning he was 
leading a horse along the road for a friend, 


| when a constable came up.to him and said, 


‘I arrest. you in’ the. King’s name.’ ‘ What 
for ?’ says he, taken quite aback. ‘ For horse- 
stealing,’ said the constable, ‘and that’s the 
horse.’ Well, as he knew he was innocent and 
had therefore no cause to be afraid, he went 
quietly with the constable and was locked up. 
His trial came on,.but as no prosecutor 
appeared against him (of course knowing he 
was in the wrong) he was discharged. He 
might have been hung though, and as in- 
nocént all the time as I was myself.” 

“No doubt,” said Joshua. 

Now it is more than possible when Joshua 
uttered these words that he intended to 
convey no further meaning in. them than a 





corroboration of his companion’s remark, for 


|although he was aware that he had hitherto 


“Well, there’s a good deal of truth in what | led a wandering, shuffling life, even from a 
you say. At the same time, many an honest | liberal gipsy point of view, he had never sus- 
fellow has been confined i in there for all that.” | pected him of having been mixed up in any 


“T never knew'of one,” said Joshua. 

“T have,.a good many,” said his companion. 
“Why, how often do you hear of fellows 
committed for trial who have been locked up 
there till the assizes, and then found not 
guilty after all? It’s a precious hard case 
theirs ‘is, and you can’t deny that how, can 
you ?” 

“Well, there is some truth in what you 





positive act of dishonesty. His future son-in- 
law, however, seemed to consider it in the light 
of a sarcastic insult on his veracity, in fact 
seeming to imply that he himself had been 
the individual spoken of, but he said nothing 
more on the subject, and the pair walked on 
silently together till they had passed Fisherton, 
and advanced some way on the road to 
Wilton, the residence of the gentleman who 
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had bought the horse being some two miles 
beyond it. Joshua was the first to break 
silence. 

‘““Have you seen Bessy this morning?” he 
said. 

“Yes. When I left Breamore this morning 
of course I passed through Odstock, and had 
a chat with her; I wanted her to go to the 
fair with me, but she told me you did not 
want her to be there. In the evening she 
might come with any of the others if she liked, 
as you would then have nothing more to do 
and could be with her, though you thought 
she’d better stay where she was.” 

“That is quite true,” said Joshua. “A fair 
like that is not the place for a pretty young 
girl like her to be alone in. She ought to 
have some one to look after her and take care 
of her. When the day’s work is over I can 
do that if she comes, but I don’t think she 
will. She can then see whatever shows she 
likes, and we can walk back together, all three 
of us, when it’s over. She’s worth taking care 
of, Bill.” 

“That she is, if ever a girl was,” remarked 
his companion ; ‘fa prettier or better girl I 
believe never lived: I never saw one I 
could love half.as well, and everyone speaks 
well of her.” 

‘You make her a good husband,” said 
Joshua, ‘and she’ll make you a good wife. 
{ wish you’d live at our place at Odstock, 
though, and not there by Breamore. The 
place has a bad name there under that hill, 
and I don’t like it for other reasons.” 

“Well, what can I do?” said the young 
fellow. ‘ Besides, my old mother is there, 
and she will look after her. And then my 
mother says if we live there she will give 
us a good tent to live under and make us 
comfortable. I shouldn’t like to leave the 
old woman. She’s always been a good 
mother to me, and besides that, I’m sure 


she has a lot of money stowed away some-| 


where, though she says she hasn't. If I 
left her, I suspect it would pretty well break 
her heart. I’m sure also she'll make a good 
mother to Bessy, and that ought to go for 
something in the matter.” 

Joshua thought so too, and made no fur- 
ther objection. The pair now went on con- 
versing amicably together on subjects unin- 
teresting to the reader till they had arrived 
at Wilton, when they halted at a small public- 


house at the further extremity of the town | 


for a little refreshment. When they had 
finished Burford said to Joshua— 
‘‘ How much further have you to go?” 
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* About two miles, or a little more,” said 
Joshua. ‘* What do you want to know for? 
You ain’t tired, are you?” 

“Not a bit of it. But I want to find a 
friend of mine who lives in Wilton. I will 
stop here till you come back, and then we 
will walk on together to Salisbury.” 

“* Just as you like,” said Joshua, ‘“‘let it be so 
then,” and leading the horse at a smart pace 
he was soon out of sight. 

On arriving at his destination Joshua asked 
for the bailiff, who soon made his appearance. 
Of course some conversation passed between 
them respecting the horse’s points and merits 
as well as other qualities, all of which were 
admitted to be excellent by both. That 
| finished, Joshua asked the bailiff for a memo- 
| randum to give to the horse-dealer, saying that 
the horse had been given up in a sound and 
good condition. He also wanted it to show 
to the gentleman who had employed him. 
This the bailiff unhesitatingly agreed to, and 
sat down to write it, telling Joshua to take the 
horse into the stable the while, and put it 
into an empty stall he would find there, and 
he would join him ina few minutes. Joshua 
was proceeding towards the stable, when the 
bailiff called out to him 

“T say, tell me what your name is?—I 
want to put it into the receipt.” 

‘* My name is Joshua Scamp.” 

“What name did you say?” inquired the 
bailiff, laughing. 

** Joshua Scamp.” 
| Are you joking ?” 
| No, I am not,” said Joshua. 
| Well, then,” said the bailiff, smiling, “ I'll 
| put itin. At the same time I should not like 
| to trust any other fellow of your name.” 
| “JT cannot help my name,” said Joshua, 
lentering the stable with the horse. “I did 
| not choose it myself, you may take your oath 
| of that.” 
| A few minutes afterwards the bailiff with 
|the receipt in his hand arrived at the stable 
|and found Joshua, who had as directed placed 
| the horse in the stall, and was at the moment 
| examining the lock, a clumsy wooden affair, 
on the door. 

“ Anything wrong there?” inquired the 
bailiff. 

“It seems a little out of order,” said 
Joshua ; ‘‘a horse like that ought to havea 
| better lock on his stable-door.” : 

“Oh! he is safé enough there,” said the 
bailiff. ‘ But there’s-the receipt—I suppose 
it will do.” 

“T have no doubt it will,” said Joshua, 
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putting it into his hat, “but it’s Greek to 
me.” 

“You don’t mean to say you can’t read ?” 
said the bailiff, looking with some surprise at 
th2 intelligent expression on Jcshua’s features. 

“T am sorry to say I cannot,” said Joshua. 

Leastways I can’t read writing. It’s as 
much as I can do to read book-print, and 
that I taught myself that I might teach 
my daughter.” 

After a little more conversation as to the 
arrangement of the stable, in which question 
Joshua seemed to take great interest, he bade 
the bailiff good-bye, and throwing the halter 
which belonged to the horse-dealer over his 
shoulder, he was proceeding towards the large 
entrance-gates, when the bailiff said to him— 
. “ There’s a shorter way out if you are going 
back to Salisbury. The path you are going 
through that plantation leads to a little gate 
which opens on to the high road.” Joshua 
thanked him for the infyrmation, and bade 
him good-bye. 


CHAPTER III.—SALISBURY FAIR. 


FEW moments after Joshua had left 

the bailiff he saw before him the figure 

of « man on the pathway who suddenly turned 

round and proceeded in the same direction as 

himself. As the stranger’s figure did not seem 

unknown to him, he hurried onwards, and 

before reaching the gate found him to be no 

other than his future son-in-law. Joshua 
immediately called to him to stop. 

‘“‘Why, what in the name of fortune are 
you doing here ?” Joshua said, as soon as he 
had overtaken him. “ Why, I thought you 
told me you were going to stop at Wilton till 
i came back ?” 

“So I intended,” said Burford, apparently 
as it struck Joshua, somewhat confused, “ but 
the fact is that I found my friend at Wilton 
had gone to the horse fair. And so as I had 
nothing to do there I thought I might as well 
come on and join you here. Just before 
reaching this gate I asked a fellow the 
shortest way to the house, and he told me 
this was it. I am glad I took it. If I had 
gone to the front gate I should have missed 
you.” 

Joshua made no remark on his com- 
panion’s explanation of his being found in 
the plantation. In fact, there was a feature 
about it which puzzled him greatly, and that 
was that as soon as he saw him (Joshua) 
approaching, he had turned round and 
walked rapidly away, as if to escape his 


observation. He was more than once on the 
point of questioning him on the subject, but 
perhaps, although unconsciously to himself, 
he feared receiving some unsatisfactory or 
evasive reply which might have been painful 
to him, especially under the peculiar relation- 
ship he at the time stood to the young fellow, 
so he restrained himself, and they walked 
silently on together till they had reached 
Wilton. Here they rested together for a 
short time at the same public-house they had 
stopped at an hour or so before, the landlord 
welcoming them in a most friendly manner. 

“So he couldn’t find his friend,” said 
Joshua to the landlord, alluding to his future 
son-in-law’s excuse for remaining behind. 
“Has he come back since ? ” 





“Couldn’t find his friend?” said the land- 
lord, somewhat puzzled. ‘“ Why, I never 
knew he was looking for one. Why did you 
not ask me?” he continued, addressing the 
young fellow. “I could have found him for 
you, I have no doubt, for I believe I know 
pretty well everyone in Wilton. I’ve kept 
house here long enough, at any rate. 
Even then, perhaps, he may be at the 
Salisbury fair, for whether in your line of 
business or no, I believe every fellow who 
was able to walk there has gone. For my 
part, with the exception of what you have 
drunk, I have not sold two pints of beer the 
whole day.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t have known him if you’d 
seen him,” said Burford. ‘ He’s a stranger 
to these parts. I wasn’t altogether sure of 
finding him myself, but I thought I’d try.” 
Joshua, although he had heard what the 
landlord said and his companion’s reply, 
made no remark on either; but after resting a 
short time again took up the halter by which 
he had led the horse and which he was to 
return to the seller. He and Burford now 
bent their steps towards Salisbury. Little 
conversation passed between them on the 
road, Joshua’s thoughts most probably being 
bent on the approaching marriage of his 
daughter as well as possibly endeavouring to 
suppress the rising dislike he had began to 
entertain to his future son-in-law. The 
silence of the latter was in great part caused 
by the fear that if he broke the silence 
Joshua might question him on the unsatis- 
factory reasons he had given as an excuse for 
remaining behind him at Wilton, especially 
as he could not conceal from himself that his 
future father-in-law believed it to be neither 
more nor less than a lie. In fact, the young 
fellow was evidtly en one of those so fre- 
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quently met with in this world who possess a 
wonderful recklessness in uttering a false- 
hood, but want the tact and caution to make 
it appear like truth. By practice, however, 
he had acquired the power of being indifferent 
to detection, provided it brought with it no 
pecuniary loss or other inconvenience. In 
other cases where any reply or contradiction 
to his statements were couched in angry or 
abusive terms, as he was possessed of great 
personal strength as well as skill as a boxer, 
and not deficient in animal courage, he was 
always ready to maintain the truth of his 
statements by blows. With Joshua, however, 
this style of argument he felt would not be 
altogether advisable, for apart from the fact 
that he was not only a very powerful and 
resolute man, in case of a dispute he might 
withdraw his consent to the marriage, and 
even in the case that the girl might marry 
him without it, Joshua rightly or wrongly was 
believed to have saved money, and if he 
offended him it might be to his own pecuniary 
disadvantage. 

They walked on silently together till they 
had almost reached Fisherton, when they saw 
advancing towards them two gentlemen in a 
gig. When they had almost reached them 
Joshua recognised the one driving as the 
purchaser of the horse ; the other, who was 
somewhat past the middle age, was evi- 
dently a tall, well-made man, and had the 
appearance of a cavalry officer. Joshua now 
stopped, and touching his hat to the driver, 
motioned to him as if he wished to speak to 
him. ‘The driver immediately drew up. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir,” said Joshua, seek- 
ing in his hat for the paper which had been 
given by the bailiff,stating that he had received 
the horse ina sound and good condition, “1 
only wanted to show you that asa proof that 
I had done my work faithfully. When you 
have read it please give it to me back again, 
as I want it for the gentleman who sold it.” 

‘The driver read it carefully through, and 
then with a smile on his countenance said- 

It’s all right, my good fellow; take back 
your paper. But tell me, does the seller of 
the horse know you ?” 

‘ Lor bless you, yes, sir,” said Joshua, “ he’s 
known me for years. He always employs me 
instead of anyone else to show off his horses 
for him, and recommends me to take them 
home after he has sold them. He knows 
he can trust me, and it’s not the same 
with everyone that’s to be met with at a 
horse fair.” 

“That I can imagine,” said the gentleman ; 
VOL. XIv. 

















“but tell me, is your right name that I saw 
mentioned in the receipt ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Joshua,“ and I’ve no call to 
be ashamed of it as I know of.” 

“T have no doubt you're right,” said the 
gentleman, and then turning to his companion 
said, “This good fellow’s name is Scamp, 
and yet he appears to beindisputably an honest 
man. Shakespeare tells us that the rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet, but it 
appears that the same logic would apply just 
as well to an honest man.” 

His friend, however, did not at first hear 
him. For some moments before he had fixed 
his eyes intently on Burford—indeed, so stead- 
fastly that the latter had become confused, 
and had turned round, and was on the point 
of walking away. « Paying no attention to his 
friend’s remark, he called out 

““T say, my man, have I not seen your 
face before somewhere? Where do you come 
from ?” 

“I don’t know whether you ever saw my 
face before, sir,” replied Burford, “but I never 
saw yours, leastways that I can remember.” 

‘Did you ever serve in the army, and if 
so in what regiment ?” 

“No, I never did serve in the army,” 
said Burford, walking rapidly away. “ And it’s 
not likely I should tell you if I had,’’ he con- 
tinued softly to himself. 

As the owner of the horse could not 
attract his friend’s attention he placed a half- 
crown in Joshua’s hand, and gently moved on. 
Seeing, however, his companion looking after 
Burford, he asked whether he would like hiny 
to turn round and drive after the fellow. » ' 

“No, I hardlythink it’s worth while,” replied 
his military friend. ‘‘ But I cannot for the life 
of me remember who the fellow is ; but I’m 
certain I’ve seen him before.” 

“But why should he deny having been in the 
army,” inquired the other, “if he really has 
served? Most men, I should think, would 
rather boast of it than otherwise.” 

“A good many do, I admit, but I strongly 
suspect that fellow to be a deserter. When I 
spoke to him he had all the hangdog look 
of one. I now remember having seen him 
riding a horse they were selling at the fair this 
morning, and it struck me then that he had 
the seat of a soldier. But it’s too late to do 
anything this afternoon. ‘l‘o-morrow I will 
get you to drive me over to Salisbury, and 
then I will call the attention of the head of 
the recruiting staff to the subject. He’sa 
very sharp fellow, and will soon catch him if 
he’s a deserter. There’s nothing I like better 
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than getting one of these scoundrels soundly 
punished.” 

Joshua had some difficulty in overtaking 
his son-in-law, so rapidly was he walking. 
When he had reached him he said somewhat 
angrily— 

‘“* What did yougallop oninthat manner for? 
Why, one who did not know you might have 
thought that you had stolen somethingand was 
afraid of a constable.” 

*“You may make yourself easy on that score 
at any rate,” said Burford. “I never took 
anything that was not my own, At the same 
time I did not want to talk to him, for I could 
easily see he was an old officer. And many 
a foolish young fellow, after he’s been treated 
to drink by the sergeant, and the liquor’s 
got into his head, takes the shilling that’s 
offered him and is sorry enough for it when 
he’s sober the next morning. I don’t mean 
to say it’s my own case,” he continued, “ but 
when an officer gets an idea of the kind into 
his head a recruiting sergeant is always to be 


found near at hand, ready and willing to} 


swear to anything.” 
Joshua made no remark, but an unpleasant 
suspicion crossed his mind that it was more 


than possible his future son-in-law had been | 


in the army and had deserted. At the same 
time it might be paying him too great a com- 
pliment to say that my hero’s ideas of honour 
were carried out to the extent of holding the 
crime of desertion in any particular abhorrence. 
Nor ought the reader to be too indignant with 
him for his laxity on that point. It should be 
remembered that Joshua himself was but a 
gipsy, and among the many deserters from the 
army at the beginning of the present century 
no class of men, comparative numbers being 


‘taken into consideration, deserted more fre- 


quently than the gipsies. In fact, recruiting 
sergeants as well as higher authorities in the 
service used to look upon all gipsy recruits 
with great suspicion, and were accustomed to 
keep a sharp eye upon them, till they had 
joined their regiments and were shipped off for 
foreign service. It would be absurd to deny 
that Joshua might not have had among his 
immediate associates many who had deserted 
from the army. The more common a crime 
or failing may be among those by whom we 
are the most closely surrounded, while strongly 
objecting to it on principle, the less heinous 
is it apt to appear in our eyes. The governors 
and warders of our prisons are generally 
selected from men who have a reputation for 
unblemished integrity, and which as a rule 
they maintain in the performance of their 
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duties, and yet by custom they are able to 
look without any strongly developed feelings 
of disgust or aversion on the criminals by whom 
they are surrounded, although they would 
object to trust one among them out of their 
sight. In like manner, bad as desertion might 
have appeared to Joshua in the abstract, he 
entertained for it among those by whom he 
| was immediately surrounded far less aversion 
or displeasure than for any act of direct dis- 
|honesty. In the present instance it was not 
ithe possibility of his companion being a 
'deserter from his Majesty’s service which 
‘caused his uneasiness, but his alarm lest 
‘the young fellow should be arrested, and the 
|sorrow it would cause his daughter, whose 
| happiness was the great object of his 
| (Joshua’s) existence. 

| ‘The pair continued their way onwards till 
|they had arrived opposite the prison, where 
| they were accosted by the two men they had 





|met when starting on their journey, both of 


| whom seemed partially intoxicated. As soon 
as they had recognised them, Joshua and his 
|companion endeavoured to avoid them, but 
it was useless. 

| ‘So you have left the pad all safe and 
sound, have you?” said one, who appeared 
to be the most inebriated of the pair. “I 
|wish he’d been mine, that’s all I can say. 
| What did he sell for? A pretty round figure, 
|] suspect. Now, how much was it ?” 

| “I don’t know at all,” said Joshua, 
|attempting to push by the fellow, “nor do I 
| care, that’s more.” 

“Of course not,” said the fellow angrily. 
“But you don’t think I believe that, do 
you ? 

‘I don’t care whether you do or not,” said 
Joshua, attempting forcibly to push by him as 
the other was trying to impede him. ‘You've 
nothing to do with it.” 

“*] suppose,” said the fellow, still standing 
in Joshua’s way and evidently determined to 
quarrel with him, ‘1 suppose you’ve brought 
that halter back with you as a proof you've 
left him, haven’t you? I have known a trick 
of that kind done before, but it’ did not 
answer. If you haven’t, however, you’d be 
doing a handsome thing if you left the halter 
in there,” he continued, pointing to the prison 
gates. ‘It might save them the trouble and 
expense of buying a new one.” 

“What do you mean by that, you vaga- 
bond?” said Joshua, in a towering passion, 
and shaking his fist at the fellow, ‘‘ what do 
you mean by that? If I did not think you 
were half drunk I’d give you the soundest 
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thrashing you ever had in your life, and that’s 
saying a great deal.” 

“Would you?” said the man. “ Well, then, 
do it now if you can, or if you are afraid to 
begin I'll do it for you. There are plenty 
here to see fair play,” so saying he struck 
Joshua a heavy blow on the chest. 

Burford, who had evidently determined not 


to take any part in the dispute, and had | 


dropped to the rear of the crowd which had 
collected round the disputants, now pushed 
through them again to support Joshua in the 
fight which was certainly about to take place. 


At first, however, he attempted to play the | 


peace-maker, and placing himself between the 
combatants tried to persuade them to make 
friends, begging the half-intoxicated fellow to 
leave Joshua alone or he would certainly get 
the worst of it. ‘ 

“What do you mean by my getting the 
worst of it?” said the fellow. “Do you think 
I’m not a match for him? What does he 
hold his head up so high for—many an 
honester fellow than he is has worn a halter 
round his neck outside that door, and I hope 
some day to see him there with one round 
his as well. I’d come many a mile for it, if 
it was only tosee him show the white feather, 
which I am sure he would do.” 

The objection Joshua had felt against a 
dispute of the kind entirely vanished in the 
anger he felt at this insult. Throwing the 
halter to his future son-in-law and then strip- 
ping off his coat he put himself in a fighting 
attitude, and his adversary did the same. A 
ring was now formed round them, and the ex- 
citement in the dense crowd of spectators 
was intense. Every available spot for some 
distance from the prison was densely crowded 
with sight-seers from the fair, all of whom 
took great interest in the scene and cheered 
lustily the combatants. Nor was any impedi- 
ment thrown in their way by the town autho- 
rities. ‘There were no police in those days, 
and the prison warders who were not on duty 
did not think themselves called upon to inter- 
fere with any disturbance outside the prison 
walls ; in fact it was said they were to be seen 
among the most interested of the spectators. 

The fight, however, lasted but a very short 
time, indeed not more than three rounds. 
Joshua’s immense strength as well as great 
agility and skill made his adversary almost 


powerless against him. Even the crowd per-| 


ceived the disparity between the two comba- 
tants, and much as they were interested at 
the commencement in the fight, now insisted 
that it should continue no longer. Some drew 
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| Joshua aside, and others his adversary. The 
| latter, who had been most severely punished, 
as his friends were dragging him away, turned 
round, and pointing to the prison-gates called 
out to Joshua: ‘“ No matter if I have got the 
worst of it now, you will be there some day 
| with a halter round your neck, and if I can 
| ever help you to it I will.” 
Although Joshua distinctly heard the fel- 
i\low’s words, he had fortunately too much 
|control over himself to reply to them. He 
| now turned round to take the halter and coat 
| from his second, but he was nowhere to be 
seen. And then Joshua remembered that 
| between the two last rounds a stranger had 
| acted as his second, but in the excitement of 
'the moment he had paid no attention to the 
| circumstance. Somewhatannoyed at Burford’s 
| disappearance, Joshua pushed his way 
through the crowd, totally indifferent to the 
compliments which were being lavished on 
the skill and courage he had displayed, and 
continued his road onwards. Still his future 
son-in-law was nowhere to be seen, although 
he had uttered several shouts for the purpose 
of finding him. He was now extremely 
annoyed, as he wished to deliver the memo 
randum that the horse had been delivered up 
|to the bailiff, which he had left in his hat, as 
well as the halter to the horse-dealer, and he 
now began to fear that the former might be 
lost. At last he gave up the search and 
determined he would find the dealer and can- 
didly tell him all. With this intent he bent 
his steps towards the Close, but he had hardly 
passed through the gate when he saw his 
future son-in-law with the halter, hat and 
coat, standing in the recess near it. Joshua 
now angrily asked why he had left him, and 
received for answer that the crowd had 
carried him away and he was not able to get 
back again, so he thought he might as well go 
‘into the Close and wait there for him. It is 
more than probable that Joshua suspected 
that there might be some other reason which 
remained unexplained. He made no remark, 
however, but putting on his hat and coat, 
first ascertaining that the memorandum given 
by the bailiff was in the former, he proceeded 
onwards to find among the dense crowd 
around him the horse-dealer by whom he had 
| been employed. In this, however, Joshua 
| experienced considerable difficulty, the fair, 
| as far as the sale of horses was concerned, 


| being over, and the different barriers and 
| other appliances for the sellers and purchasers 
removed. The dense crowd had now either 
congregated together or were amusing them- 
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selves with the different shows and stalls |sure you'll say is not too much for any man 
common to other fairs, all of which were | who works hard.” 
doing what in theatrical parlance is called “an! “That I readily admit,” said the horse- 
excellent business.” In the end, however, he! dealer. “ But now tell me how you got on 
succeeded in finding his employer. /with the job I sent you on. Did you deliver 
“So you are come back at last, Scamp, I | up the horse safe and sound to the bailiff ?” 
perceive,” said the horse-dealer somewhat} “ Yes, I did, sir,” said Joshua, “and I’ve got 
angrily. “Had I not known that you were | his receipt for it. Here it is,” he continued, 
naturally a very sober fellow, I should have | taking it from his hat. ‘As I was coming 
suspected that you had stopped drinking at) back I met the gentleman who had bought 
some public-house on your way home, and/the horse in a gig with another gentleman 
so forgot me altogether ; what makes you so| who looked like a military officer. I gave the 
late ?” /one who bought the horse the receipt to read, 
“If you please, sir,” said Joshua, unwilling | and he said he was perfectly satisfied.” 
to say anything about the fight in which he} “That is all right,” said the dealer. “TI 
had been engaged, lest he might offend his | suppose he did not give you anything for your 
employer, and he was far too good a patron | trouble, Scamp ?” 
to lose, “I got into a crowd of fellows getting} Joshua made a sort of comic grimace, but 
up a row, and they would not let me through | said nothing. 
them.” | The dealer now carefully read through the 
“Why can’t you candidly and openly tell |memorandum the bailiff had written, and 
the truth?” said a farmer who was conversing | having found it perfectly satisfactory he paid 
with the horse dealer; “ why can’t you tell the | Joshua liberally for his work, and further told 
truth when you have nothing to be ashamed of, | him that he soon should have another and a 
and that I can say, for I sawit all. But that’s | better job for him. 
always the way with you gipsies: one never} ‘Thank you, sir,” said Joshua, “but what 
can get a straightforward answer from you, | shall I do with the halter—shall I leave it 
even when it may tend to your own credit, as | anywhere ?” 
in the present case.” | ‘No, you needn’t take the trouble to do 
“What was it?” inquired the horse-dealer. | that. As it is a long way to my stables, you 
“Why, he got himself grossly insulted by|had better keep it for the present. I shall 
about as ill-looking a ruffian as ever I saw in| want you to meet me next week at the fair at 





my life—one that no honest man would trust} Andover. Be sure you meet me there, as I 
out of his sight, and not then unless he could| have no doubt I shall have more than one 
run faster, as the saying is. Well, Scamp| good job for you to do.” 
evidently not wanting to get mixed up in a| “I'll be sure to be there, sir.” 
tow, tried to avoid him, when the scoundrel “And look here, my friend,” said the farmer. 
struck him a heavy blow from the shoulder. | “Let me know your name and where you live, 
Well, it is not to be expected that any man, no|as, if I can throw a good job now and then 
matter how peaceable he naturally may be,|in your way I will do it. I like a plucky 
could put up tamely with an affront of the | fellow, not only for his courage, but as far as 
kind, and you’ve no right to expect that Scamp| my experience goes they’re generally honest 
would be unlike others, so he took off his hat} as well.” 
and coat and the two had a regular set-to | Joshua told him his name, at which the 
together, and I must do Scamp the justice to| farmer slightly smiled, but said nothing. 
say I never saw a fellow handle his fists| Joshua further informed him that he lived in 
better in all my life. It did my heart good to|a tent between the two bridges at the foot of 
see him.” Odstock hill, and that any one could point it 
“Qh, I can easily forgive him if that was| out to him, as he was very well known in the 
the case,” said the horse-dealer, who like most | neighbourhood. Of this the farmer said he 
others of his trade at the time was a patron| would make a note, and they then separated. 
of the prize-ring; “I should have liked to} Joshua now for some time searched among 
have been there myself. You did much/the crowd for his future son-in-law, but he 
better there than stopping at too many public-} was nowhere to be seen. His absence now 
houses, Scamp, as I was at first afraid of.” caused our hero more anger than any 
“No fear of that, sir,” said Joshua, now| other annoyance or fault he might have com- 
completely at his ease. “I’ve had only two/| mitted during the whole day, for he (Joshua) 
half-pints of beer the whole day, and that I’m | wanted his advice on a subject of great im- 
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portance. Of the few good wtslieien re) "But Sualniahi purchases were not yet over ; 
admitted the young fellow to be possessed of, | there was another and far more important one 
was that of taste ; not that he personally was | yet to be made. The two articles he had 
any judge of his merits on that point, but | bought were intended to be presented to his 
that he knew him to be considered by all the daughter solely as fairings, nothing more. 
gipsy lasses of his acquaintance as an authority |He had now to buy another and far more 
on questions of the kind, and he now wanted to | costly object, which was to be a wedding 
consult him as to what fairing would be the | | present. Although Joshua, when he advised 
most appropriate for him as a “father to offer | his daughter not to visit the fair, urged as an 
to his daughter on his return home. He| excuse ‘that it was not the place for a re- 
continued fruitlessly to search for him till the | spectable young girl to be present at, and 
shades of evening were beginning to shut in, | meant what he said, he had at the same time 
and then having previously determined that | another reason which he concealed from her, 
his present should be some ornament for per-|and that was that he might have a better 
sonal adornment or article of dress, the latter | opportunity of selecting her wedding present, 
of course requiring a good light to judge of|and which he wished to be a surprise. Even 
its merits, he resolved to take all responsi-/had he feared that his own taste might be 
bility on himself and select it at once. defective on the point, he had now in his 
Joshua now bent his steps to the part of/lady friend an opportunity of obtaining her 
the fair where there were some stalls for the |opinion on the most becoming article for the 
sale of ribbons, shawls, and other articles of | purpose. That she had good taste was certain, 
female attire. When near them he was much |and she had proved it in her selection of the 
struck (from a gipsy point of view) with the |fairings. She had also shown in the way she 
admirable taste displayed in the vartous | had barg ained with the stall-keeper, that she 
objects which met his view, and he was fully/was not easily to be imposed upon, but was 
supported in his opinions by the remarks he| determined to have the full value for her 
heard passed on them by the country lasses | money, so he could not do better than obtain 
around him. Having fixed his mind on two|her assistance in the matter. The only point 
or three of the articles which appeared to him | on which he determined to rely solely on his 
the most attractive, he stood aside for some} own judgment was in the particular article to 
time so as to allow the group of peasant girls} be chosen. Fortunately it was not likely to be 
by whom he was surrounded to advance | objected to by any gipsy lass, no matter how 
closely to the stalls, so that he might hear| obtuse she might be on subjects of the kind. 
their remarks on the different objects exposed |The present he had determined to purchase 
for sale, and thus ascertain if their opinions! was a handsome pair of earrings; in their par- 
<orresponded with his own. The result was| ticular form, as well as ‘ becoming” power, he 
perfectly satisfactory to him. He heard| would be guided in a great measure by his 
several of them highly applaud the objects he | lady friend. 
had mentally selected, while not one of the Joshua now explained his views to his 
whole number had uttered an objecting or|companion, and she readily consented to 
disapproving remark on either. At last he| assist him in his choice. Nor was this much 
fortunately met one, a gipsy lass with whom to be wondered at, as it would have been 
he was on speaking terms, and he consulted | difficult for him to have mentioned an object 
her on two or three objects he had set his|that a gipsy young lady would feel greater 
mind on. To his great satisfaction her) pleasure in purchasing than a pair of earrings, 
opinions corresponded exactly with his own.| especially when they were intended as a 
He now requested her to purchase for him | wedding’ present. There was then in their 
the scarlet handkerchief for his daughter to | eyes something almost sacred in the bargain, 
wear round her head, as well as a ribbon he and it was a positive duty on their parts, one 
had also set his mind on, its colour being so| they owed to society, to assist to the best in 
brilliant “that you could see it in the night their power. And Joshua’s lady companion 
almost as well as you could in the day.” Of] proved herself to be no exception to the general 
course there was a great deal of haggling! rule. On his asking her for her advice and 
about the price, but Joshua’s lady friend at! assistance she immediately entered heart and 
last contrived to get it at a considerable re-| soul into the matter, and with an amount of 
duction, which naturally raised its value as | ability which showed she was quite competent 
a bargain both in her esteem and _his|to the task. When Joshua proposed that they 


own. | should visit every stall in the fair before 
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making their purchase, so that they might be 
able to select the prettiest pair of earrings to 
be found in it, she perfectly ridiculed the idea. 

“You don’t suppose,” she said, “you 
would find at these stalls a pair of earrings 
good enough for your daughter to wear at her 
wedding? Nonsense. You must come with 
me into the market-place. There’s a shop 
there where you can see some real beauties. 
Come with me at once,” and she concluded 
by saying he would be able to buy there a 
pair that all the inhabitants of the New Forest 
might envy. | 

Joshua took the damsel at her word, and 
the pair immediately started off for the market- 
place. The reader will not be detained with 
any lengthened description of the earrings they 
in the end selected, or the price which after 





long bargaining was paid for them. Suffice it 
to say that they were large—very large. They 
were round in form, and made of silver, but 
so richly gilt that even a practised observer 
might have imagined they were really guinea 
gold. Even the shopkeeper himself admitted 
that, skilled as he was in matters of the kind, 
he should, unless he had minutely examined 
them, have believed they were gold. 

' Joshua, after cordially thanking his lady 
friend for all the trouble she had taken, bade 
her good-night, and then went back to the 
Close to find Burford, so thatthey might walk 
to Odstock together. But the young fellow 
was nowhere to be seen, so Joshua determined. 
to trouble himself no further about him, but 
return home alone. 

(To be continued.) 
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Jwo Sonnets FoR THE New Year. 


ONWARD AND UPWARD, 


cme 


1. HE King is dead, long tive the King.” So ran 
8) The loyal legend of the ancient time. 

—* Recurring strangely as the midnight chime 
Sets its dark bar across the life of man, iF 


Brought one year nearer death. 


We scheme and plan, 


We fret our hours away in hopes and fears, 
Too oft forgetful, through the rolling years, 


Of Him who gives us all. 


From life’s brief span 


The all-irreparable past is gone. 
The present fades and dies, while dim and far, 
The future waits for us to make or mar, 


While life is ours. 


Still, as the year rolls on, 


O Perfect Love! our Guide and Helper be, 
And make the path we tread a path that leads to Thee- 


Il, 


THE THREE-FOLD CORD. 


“For wasted hours, forgive us !” 


So we plead 


As memory’s touch unwinds the lengthening chain 
Of years for ever fled, while once again 
At midnight’s solemn hour we feel the need 


Of higher Help and Wisdom. 


Word and deed 


Alike have failed us, and the path is cross’d 
By bitter memories of the loved and lost, 


As shadows bar the sunlight. 


But the reed 


Is bruised, not broken, and we yet may cast 

Our burden at Thy feet, O Love Divine! 

Grant us Thy pardon for the vanish’d past, 

And with Thy pardon, peace and hope entwine, 
And Pardon, Peace, and Hope through life shall be 


A three-fold golden cord to draw us nearer Thee. 


STANSBY. 
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CANDOUR 
a ) eT is astonishing how very many 


Wf people there are, who, seemingly 
unable to draw a line between 
deception and reticence, com- 
monly associate insincerity with 
courtesy, bluntness with honesty, as though 
the attempt to make things pleasant. must 
necessarily involve deceit, as if there were a 
certain incompatibility between truthfulness 
and consideration for the feelings of others. 
How often do we hear the remark “Oh, —— 
is a very good fellow, but I don’t quite trust 
him, he’s too civil by half,” or “you must 
not mind ~’s rough manner, it is only his 
honest, outspoken way ; he cannot help saying 
what he thinks.” And so, on the strength of 
a reputation for honesty, the plain, blunt man 
sneers at or ignores the polish which prevents 
unpleasant friction, and expects to be allowed 
to elbow his way through life, priding himself 
upon the abrupt utterance of unpleasant 
truths, disconcerting some people, irritating 
and vexing others, and by way of asserting his 
own individuality, treading without compunc- 
tion upon his neighbour’s finest feelings, and 
oftentimes leaving his heavy footprints upon 
hearts that are tender, sad, or sorrowful. 
Nothing short of social ostracism will ever teach 
him the lesson that softness of manner, gentle- 
ness, courtesy, so far from meriting contempt, 
are virtues which, for his own sake, he would do 
well to cultivate, for not till unkindness means 
honesty, and selfishness sincerity, will he be 
honoured, or indeed looked upon in any sense 
either as an estimable ‘character or a desirable 
friend. ‘“ Your appearance is very much 
against you; what sort of voice have you ?” 
said one of these churls a short time since 
to a comparatively recent acquaintance ; the 
plain man pocketed the affront with a for- 
bearance which did him credit, but if he used 
no stronger language he must at least have 
mentally ejaculated 

‘“*Give me the avowed, the erect, the open foe, 

Him I can meet, perchance may turn his blow ; 


But of all things that Heaven in wrath can send, 
Save me, oh, save me from a candid friend !”’ 


Persons of strong will and strong opinions 
are perhaps the most prone to this species of 
self-assertion, being much given to measuring 
and judging everything by their own fixed 
ideas, and to showing an undisguised con- 
tempt for those who differ from them ; but so 
far from a blunt, discourteous, fault-findine 


CANDOUR VERSUS COURTESY. 


VERSUS 


| 





{ ouRTESY. 


spirit, with a keen eye for blemishes and de- 
fects, and a dull apprehension of merit, being 
in any way desirable, it only proves a man 
wanting in one of the most necessary of 
social virtues, viz., sympathy; in every dis- 
courteous act he says practically, “yourcomfort 
and convenience are of no importance to me, 
you are a person of no consequence what- 
ever,” and naturally enough under this treat- 
ment, resentment is aroused, good will vanishes, 
and affection melts away. There would be 
fewer broken friendships, fewer unhappy 
unions and family quarrels, were it not so 
much the custom amongst intimate friends 
and relations to neglect the small courtesies 
of life, to show less and less mutual deference 
as they grow more and more familiar ; it is 
the foundation of misery in marriage, and 
many a serious and life-long estrangement 
has begun, not from want of affection so much. 
as from lack of that delicate and instinctive 
appreciation of the feelings of others, which 
makes a person shrink from saying unpleasant 
things or finding fault unless absolutely 
obliged, and in any case to avoid wounding 
the offender’s sense of dignity, or stirring up 
within him feelings of opposition and ani 
mosity ; for although many persons profess to- 
be above taking offence at honest censure, 
and even seem to court criticism, yet it must 
be very, very carefully administered not to be 
unpalatable. Le Sage gives an admirable 
example of this in his novel of “Gil Blas,” 
where, after the hero has entered the service 
and become chief favourite of the Bishop of 
Grenada, his patron says to him—* One 
thing I exact from your zeal, which is, that 
when you see my pen show signs of age, or 
my sermons lose their accustomed power, 
you will be sure to tell me so; it will be to 
your interest, for if I hear others remarking a 
change while you have been silent, not only 
will you lose my friendship but also the fortune 
that I have promised you.” 

Shortly after, the bishop had an attack of 
apoplexy, which so weakened his mind, that 
when he again attempted to preach, people 
were heard whispering one to the» other, 
“ There is a sermon that smells of apoplexy.” 
Remembering what he had been told, and 
what he risked by keeping silence, Gat Blas 
on being questioned told the bishop lsat dais 
discourses had certainly lost something@fitheir 
accustomed power. 
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“The sermon was not then to your taste, 
M. Gil Blas ?” 

“T do not say that; it was excellent, only not 
so good as formerly.” 

“T appear then to you to be failing?” said 
the bishop, turning pale and with a forced smile. 

“ Do not be angry with me for saying so.” 

“T do not take it ill that you should say 
so, only that you should be capable of such 
sentiments ; I have been the victim of your 
limited intelligence ; for the future I shall 
choose my confidants more wisely; and con- 
sult those more capable of forming an opinion. 
Adieu, M. Gil Blas; I wish you all success, and 
a little more taste.” And with these words 
the unfortunate, and, for his own interests, 
too honest hero, was summarily dismissed. 

Candour, to be judicious, must know how to 
say or do what ought to be done or said, not 
only at the best time, but in the best manner 
possible. An oriental despot asked two in- 
terpreters the meaning of a dream. One 
said, “ You will lose all your relatives, then die 
yourself.” He was promptly beheaded. 

The second said “Your majesty will survive 
all your relations.’ He was loaded with 
favours. 

Even kind and generous actions are often 
so uncouthly performed as to cause the reci- 
pient more pain than pleasure, while a reproof 
or denial may be so sweetened by courtesy as 
almost to do away with any sense of mortifi- 
cation or (lisappointment. Pliny relates of 
Cesar that his blame was so skilfully con- 
veyed as to: seem like praise, and Lord 
Chesterfield, in writing of the great Duke of 
Marlborough, whose avarice was_ notorious, 
says, that although he frequently refused 
favours, he did so with a graciousness that 
consoled and almost removed any sense of 
disappointment. 

True good breeding is always inclined to 
form a favourable judgment, and to give 
others the credit of being actuated by worthy 
motives ; it does not wish, or seem to know, 
more about people than they themselves de- 
sire should be known, but it is always pre- 
pared, when necessary, to take an interest in 
the affairs of others, while self is not suffered 
to obtrude unduly; in a superior it never 
reminds an inferior, by tone or gesture, of his 
position ; in an inferior it never apes equality. 
A show of respect never fails to beget respect. 
Fortiter in re, suaviter in modo, should be 
the motto of all who desire to be either useful 
or beloved ; the stronger an individual, the 
more impressive is his gentleness, the wiser 
he is, the more gratifying and complimentary 





his deference ; and in a world where there is 
so much unavoidable discomfort and unhappi- 
ness, it is surely everyone’s duty to cultivate 
those gracious manners, under whose magic 
influence the restless and dissatisfied grow 
more content with themselves and their sur- 
roundings, by which the diffident are encou- 
raged, the invalid is roused and interested, 
the young are inspired with self-respect, the 
old are kept bright and hopeful; which, in 
short, beam sunshine everywhere, and in- 
crease a thousandfold the aggregate of 
human happiness. 

As regards the plea that extreme courtesy 
must verge upon insincerity, there is no dis- 
honesty in being civil ; it is only carrying into 
practice the golden rule, to give to everyone 
the best place possible in one’s esteem, and 
while not forgetting what is due to oneself, to 
remember at the same time the respect due 
to others. Why we should always hang our 
pictures in the best light possible, and yet be 
so inclined to view our neighbours’ in the 
most unfavourable, it is difficult to under- 
stand. If a friend is blind in one eye, and 
has a disfiguring scar on the same side of his 
face, is it not both to his advantage and to ours 
to look at him in profile? Many good and 
well-intentioned persons are dreadfully afraid 
of being unnecessarily polite, but St. Peter 
exhorts to courtesy, St. Paul was “all things 
to all men,” and though there are of course 
occasions when plain speaking is a duty, let 
us in the name of everything that is kindly 
and generous, give, in doing it, as little pain 
as possible. As in every aspect of life and 
duty, there are rocks on either hand to be 
avoided, but the danger in excess is not 
nearly so great as in neglect of courtesy. 
We need not, in our consideration for others, 
go quite so far as that benevolent gentleman, 

‘Who an umbrella took, 

And from the rain gave shelter to a duck ; 

Who to a limping dog once lent his arm, 

And to a sitting hen said, ‘ Don’t rise, ma’am.’ 

Nor e’en to lifeless things respect did lack, 

Sa d always to a chair, ‘ Excuse my back !’ 

‘Excuse my curiosity,’ he saii to books, 

And to the looking-glass, ‘ Excuse my looks.’ ” 
But at the same time good manners are the 
only oil with which to keep the complex 
machinery of social life in good working 
order, to set people at their ease, to draw 
them nearer together, and to make them for- 
get what is disagreeable. Inconsiderate blunt- 
ness, on the other hand, roughness of speech 
and manners (which are but another name 
for egotism and selfishness) are sure, sooner 
or later, to react on those who habitually 
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practise them, for they possess, more than any, 
other faculty, the knack of making enemies, | 
and though the apologists for bearishness (and 
there ave such) point to Dr. Johnson as one, | 
who, in spite of his ungainly and vulgar ways, | 
yet won both love and respect from many of) 
his contemporaries, we may be sure it was| 
only his high intellectual ability and wide 
culture that made him for a moment popular, 
and whatever our admiration for his vast 
powers of mind, we must acknowledge he is 
a pleasanter acquaintance to make through 
the. medium of print and paper, than he 
could personally have been to anyone less! 
blind than his obsequious friend and bio-| 
grapher. Poor Mrs. Boswell! It must have 
sorely tried her patience to be expected to 
welcome a visitor who could intentionally tip 
over the candle, and scatter the grease upon 
her spotless carpet. 


The influence of many good people is un- 
doubtedly much diminished by their want 
of that courtesy which has been Well called 
benevolence in small things ; however, good 
manners, self-control, gentle speech, ready ad- 
miration, must be, in their best sense, not a 
mere surface polish, but an index of gene- 
rous feeling, of unselfishness, and consideration 
for others ; they are the offspring as well as 
the source of goodwill, since the whole nature 
must grow softer and sweeter from the con- 
stant practice of small self-sacrifices for the 
good of others, and in proportion as each 
individual succeeds, not in smothering can- 
dour, but in clothing it with the soft robes of 
kindliness and courtesy, will he, while himselt 
approaching the highest ideal of human good- 
ness, develop in others unsuspected depths 
of wisdom, generosity, and love. 

E. HOSKEN. 


—_—S OO - 


THe PAss 


HE employment of sonorous} 
metal in the form of bells, for the| 
purpose of producing musical | 
sounds, is of very great antiquity. | 
We read of it in the Bible, where | 

bells are mentioned as being employed in re-| 

ligious ceremonies, and it was ordered by| 

Moses that the lower part of the blue robe of| 

the high priest should be hung with pome-| 

granates and small bells. The same custom| 
is noticed with reference to the Kings of| 

Persia ; and in some parts of the East, at the 

present day, the mistress of the house has the 

lower part of her dress furnished with hollow| 
pieces of metal, containing small stones, and | 
these, producing a sound as she moves, warn 
the domestics of her approach. Bells were 
used to decorate the heads of the war-horses 
of the Jews, in order to accustom them to 
noise. The Greeks and the Romans also 
used bells on many occasions, religious, civil, 
and military ; in funeral processions, at sacti- 
fices, and to announce the hour of bathing, 
and of rising in the morning ; they were also 
rung at executions. But although bells were 
known thus early, the manufacture of them 
appears to have been confined to those of a 
small size. The first church bells are supposed, 
according to a paper before us, to have been 
cast at Nola, inCampania, in the year 400A.D., 
but it is not until the beginning of the sixth 
century that their employment is known to 
a certainty. From this time, their use in| 











ING PELL. 


churches rapidly spread in all directions ; and 
at the end of the ninth century, scarcely a 
church or monastery of any note was un- 
provided with these lively harbingers of re- 
ligious duties. Among the Roman Catholics, 
many superstitious notions were attached to 
the employment and properties of bells. A 
church bell is noticed by antiquaries, inscribed 
with the following Latin verses, in which its 
valuable properties are summed up :— 

‘* Funera plango, fulgura frango, sabbata pango, 

Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos;”’ 
which may be thus translated :— 

‘*T wail at funerals, I disperse the thunder, I 

announce the sabbath, 

I excite the lukewarm, I dissipate tempests, I 

soften the hearts of cruel men.” 

In allusion to another superstition regarding 
bells, we find the following in the Golden 
Legend of Wynken de Worde, one of our early 
English printers :—‘“ It is said, the evil spi- 
rytes, that ben in the regyon of thayre, doubte 
moche when they here the belles rongen ; and 
this is the cause why the belles ben rongen 
when it thondreth, and when grete tempeste 
and outrages of wether happen, to the end 
that the feinds and wycked spirytes should be 
abashed and flee, and cease of the movynge of 
tempeste.” The custom of naming bells and 
blessing them with certain religious ceremonies 
exists in the Romish and Greek Churches. 
Before bells are hung they are washed, 
crossed, blessed, and named, by the bishop. 

The Chinese have been from early times 
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famous for the innanienile: of their bells. The | Bell- nee is esniianaed of tin aad copper, Sate 
city of Nankin formerly possessed some of a | but the proportions vary according to the size laye 
very large size, but their weight was so enor-) of the bell, or the judgment of the founder : qua 
mous that they brought down the tower in|the usual quantities being 23 lbs. of tin to to} 
which they were hung. One of these bells is| 100 lbs. of copper. In large bells more con 
twelve feet in height, and seven in diameter, | copper is added, and sometimes in very small ont 
and is computed to weigh as much as two tons | ones a portion of silver is used, which im- oa 
and a half. These bells were cast about three | proves the sweetness of the tone materially, ple 
hundred years ago ; they are four in number, | as is apparent to everyone who has seen the ho’ 
and are named the hanger, ¢choui ; the eater, | Burmese bells. dia 
4 che; the sleeper, chouz; the will, sz. A| The method of casting a large bell is, as of 
‘€ French author mentions: seven other bells at | described by an expert, in the first instance are 
. Pekin, each of which is of the enormous|to forma core which is to fill the inside of lon 
weight of six tons. But some of the bells} the bell while casting. For this purpose a th 
in Russia exceed even these, one in the/jhole is dug large enough to contain the bell, lot 
church of St. Ivan’s, at Moscow, weighing | and to allow a free passage to the workman be 
127,836 lbs. This was the largest bell known | during the operation of moulding. In the va 
until Boris Godenuf gave the cathedral of|spot to be occupied by the centre of the bl 
that city a bell weighing 288,000 lbs. ‘This | mould, a stake is firmly driven into the earth: a 
was again surpassed by the bell cast at the|on the top of this stake is an iron peg on i 
expense of the Empress Anne, which weighs | which the gauge or compasses of the moulder pe 
at the lowest computation 432,000 1!)s., or|revolves; the stake is surrounded at the C 
between twenty-one and twenty-two tons.|lower end with solid brickwork. This is “i 
Among the other largest Continental bells} called the millstone. A great portion of the - 
are those at Olmutz, which weighs nearly | space to be occupied by the core is filled up “ 
eighteen tons ; at Vienna, about as heavy ; at | with bricks and earth, a hollow chamber being . 
Sens, weighing fifteen tons ; at Notre Dame, left in the centre, into which, in a subsequent “ 
in Paris, nearly thirteen tons; at Magdeburg, | part of the process, hot coals are introduced ‘I 
the same weight; at Cologne and Amiens, for the purpose of drying the mould. This é 
eleven tons; at St. Peter’s, in Rome, eight | rough foundation is afterwards covered with 
tons. The largest bells in England are those | successive layers of fine cohesive earth and ; 
at York, which weighs nearly eleven tons ;| sand, mixed with horse or hog’s dung, the 
the bell called “ Big Ben,” at Westminster} compasses being frequently applied for the : 
(thelargest in England), weighing over thirteen | purpose of ascertaining the progress of the ; 
and a half tons ; that at Christchurch College, | work, and a moulding board used to preserve 


Oxford, weighing 17,000 Ibs.; St. Paul’s,|the correct curve. At intervals, as the work 
London, 11,474 lbs. ; and the great Tom of! proceeds, the mould is frequently dried, and 
Lincoln, 10,854 lbs. Although the English|any imperfections which may arise from 
have not much to boast of as to the size of their | shrinking are corrected by the moulder, by 
church bells, when compared with those of | the addition of fresh compost ; and the core 
other nations, they were the first to practise the | is again dried and carefully smoothed over. 
art of bell-ringing. From a series of bells of; The core being complete, the model of the 
different sizes, properly tuned, so as to pro-| bell is next formed by a composition of 
duce when struck the different notes of the| moulding loam and hair, which is applied to 
gamut, many harmonious effects are obtained. | the core by layers, the last, which is a mixture 
The practice of ringing bells in changes, or | of, wax and grease, being very thin. The 
in regular peals, is said to have com-/ model being thus complete, the shell of the 
menced with our Saxon ancestors, and to/ mould is formed ; the first layer of this last 
have been common before the Conquest. | coating is composed of earth sifted very fine 
, The tolling of a bell is nothing more than | and mixed with cow-hair, to make it adhere, 
producing a sound by a stroke of the clapper | and tempered with water to a state of semi 
against the side of the bell, the bell itself being | ‘fluidity, when it is poured upon the waxen 
in a pendent position, and at rest; but in|mould and readily adapts itself to all its 
ringing, it is scarcely necessary to say, the bell (parts, filling in the ornaments, or writing, 
is elevated to a horizontal position, so that by |w ith which it is marked. ‘Two or three of 
means of a wheel and rope the clapper strikes | the coatings having been applied, a fire is 
forcibly on one. side as it ascends, and on the | again lighted in the core, by which the shell 
other side on its return downwards. ‘is dried, and the wax, leaving its impression 


| 














in the sand, melted off. After this, other 
layers of the moulding loam are laid on, a 
quantity of hemp being spread intermediately | 
to bind the mass more securely together ; the 
compasses are still employed, in order to 
secure a degree of equality in the thickness 
of the shell. When the moulding is com- 
pleted, and all the parts sufficiently dry, the 
hollow of the core is filled with sand, through 
an opening left in the head of the shell. Five 
or six pieces of wood, two or three feet long, 
are placed about the millstone, and under the 
lower part of the shell, between which and 
the mould wooden wedges are driven to 
loosen the model and the shell, the latter 
being lifted off, and the former broken and 
removed from the core ; the shell, after being 
blackened inside by the burning of straw, to 
give smoothness to the casting, is lowered 
exactly over the core; the cap containing the 
perforations for the rings or ears is affixed, and 
cuts are made for the escape of air and 
admission of the metal, after which the whole 
is carefully surrounded in the pit with sand, 
well rammed about the shell. A gutter being 
made from the furnace, along which the metal, 
when in a state of fusion, is allowed to flow 
into the mould in the pit, until it has filled 
every part. 

In Germany, the casting of a large bell is 
celebrated as a holiday by all the neighbour- 
hood of the foundry. The following extract 
is from Lord Leveson Gower’s translation 
of the celebrated “Song of the Bell,” of 
Schiller : 


** That offspring of consuming fire, 

And man’s creative hand, 

High from the summit of the spire, 
Shall murmur o’er the land. 

Like flattery’s voice, from yonder tower 

Shall speak the genius of the hour,— 

Shall bid the sons of mirth be glad, 

Shall tell of sorrow to the sad, 
Reflection to the wise ; 

Shall add to superstitious fear, 

And peal on rapt devotion’s ear 
The sounds of Paradise. 

And all his changeful fate brings down 
On suffering man below, 

Shall murmur from its metal crown, 
Or be it oy or woe.” 


The poet describes the manufacture of the | 
bell, when after being freed from the mould 
it receives its name : 


**Concordia’s name may suit it well, | 
And wide may it extend the call 
Of union and of peace to all ; 
Such then be its solemn name. 
And this its object and its aim. 

* 
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And now with many a rope suspending, 
Come swing the monarch’s weight on high, 
By our last toil, its throne ascending, 
To rule the azure canopy. 

' 


Stretch the pulley—now he springs ! 


Yet another—now he swings ! 


Let him bid the land rejoice 
Peace be on his earliest voice.’’ 

Of those who will read these pages there 
are few probably that have not felt at some 
period of their lives the emotions naturally 
awakened by the ‘ Passing Bell;” few that 
have listened to its slowly repeated intona- 
tions, at any hour of the: day, but more es- 
pecially when the shades of evening are 
gathering thickly around them, without 
having been seriously affected by its solemn 
and melancholy accents. The deep, low 
vibrations of that well-known knell, not 
merely when falling heavily on the ear 
from the neighbouring bell-tower, but when 
wafted in softer tones from a distance, speak 
a language which seldom fails to meet with a 
ready response in the recesses of the human 
heart. But possibly it is in the lengthened 
pauses which, on a principle in character 
with the solemnity of the occasion, are per- 
mitted to elapse between each sound, and 
which seem to tell us that the bell labours 
to be vocal, and with difficulty finds itself a 


| tongue, that we discover the peculiar influ- 


ence by which the heart is moved. 

The original intention of the Passing Bell 
is now nearly forgotten. It appears to have 
been, to announce to a neighbourhood, in 
which a particular individual lay sick, the 
period when the soul was, as it were, passing 
out of the body. 

It told of the moments of man’s last trials, 
it might be of the pains of death, and conse- 
quently, as long as the sufferer lay thus zz 
articule mortis,so long was the knell sounded. 
The peculiar purpose for which this announce- 


| ment was made tothesurrounding parishioners, 


was that the dying person might have the 
benefit of their prayers in this most awful 


crisis of his existence. ‘That this was the 


original design of the Passing Bell is implied 
in its very name. It is also fully confirmed 
by the light thrown on the subject by those 
who have studied the history of the usage. In 
a poem of an early English writer, named 
Heywood, there are these allusions to the 


| use of the bell in his day :— 


Come list ; hark, the bel] doth towle 
For some but new-departing soul. 


And again,— 


For hark, hark still, the bell doth towle 
For some but new-departing soul. 
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It is, then, as announcing the last moments 


Christian friendship, full of this kindness, 


of a dying person, that the sounding of the | tenderness, and sympathy for a brother Chris- 


bell is here represented. And further, Dr. 
Zouch may be quoted, as calling the Passing 


tian, they would willingly and cheerfully 
render to him this spiritual service ; that, 


Bell “the soul bell,” and as expressly saying | roused to attention, and admonished of his 


that it was tolled before the departure of the | 
soul, by way of signal for good men to offer | 
up prayers on its behalf. It is cléar, more- 
ever, that the same view was recognised and 
sanctioned by authority, at a distant period, 
in the Church of England. This appears| 
from the following passage which occurred in 
a set of questions addressed at a bishop’s 
visitation to his clergy: “In the meanwhile, 
is there a Passing Bell tolled, that they who 
are in the immediate hearing of it may be| 
moved, in their private devotions, to recom- 
mend the state of the departing soul into 
the hands of the Redeemer ? 

In the writings of our older poets there are 
many allusions to the peculiar object of this 
plous custom. Amongst these Donne, a poet 
now seldom read, but nevertheless, as Pope 
says, of great excellence, says :— 


Prayers ascend 
To heaven in troops, at a good man’s passing bell. 


Christians of old were fully persuaded of}! 
the efficacy of prayer, and whenever and 
wherever the Passing Bell was heard 

Swinging slow, with solemn roar, 
it was presumed that the orisons of the living | 





critical situation, their prayers would mingle 
with his own perhaps scarcely articulated 


| aspirations, and from the silence and privacy 


of their own dwellings, would ascend to the 
mercy-seat on high, entreating God graciously 
to be pleased to succour his suffering servant, 
to be with him in his passage through the 
valley of the shadow of death, and’ to grant 
that his soul, when the hour of its final sepa- 
ration was come, might be numbered amongst 
those of the ransomed and redeemed for 
ever.” In accord with these remarks are the 
observations of Bishop Hall, which occurs in 
one of his Occasional Meditations, upon the 
Tolling of the Passing Bell. 

“ How doleful and heavy is this summons 
of death! This sound is not for our ears but 
for our hearts; it calls us not only to our 
prayers but to our preparation ; to our prayers 
for the departing soul, to our preparation for 
our own departing. We have never so much 
need of prayers as in our last combat ; then 
is our great adversary most eager ; then are we 
w eakest ; then nature is so over-laboured that 
it gives us not leisure to make use of gracious 
motions. There is no preparation so neces- 
sary as for this conflict ; all our life is little 


might be of service to the dying, and that | | enough to make ready for our last hour. What 
some one might be found who would not|am I better than my neighbours? How oft 
grudge a fellow-Christian while contending | has this bell reported to me the farewell of 
with the infirmities of his last sickness, or in| many more strong and vigorous bodies than 
the hour of death, the benefit of his prayers.|my own, of many more ‘cheerful and lively 

‘And surely,” says a writer, “there is some- | spirits ? And now what doth it but call me 


thing very beautiful in the usage of all the 
inhabitants of a whole parish or district being 
invited to unite together in showing an affec- 
tionate interest in the ‘soul’s health’ of a sick 
and dying brother by praying for his spiritual 
comfort and support in his final trial ; inter- 
ceding more especially that, as our C ‘hurch | 
expresses it, the Almighty may not suffer him | 
in his last hour for any pains of death to fall! 
from him. Let us consider well how much 
was understood in this Christian practice. It 
took for granted the existence of such a 
spirit of mutual kindness and goodwill | 
amongst Christians, one towards another, of | 








to the thought of my parting? There is no 
abiding for me ; I must away too. Oh, thou 
that art the God of comfort, help thy poor 
servant that is now struggling with his last 
enemy. His sad friends stand gazing upon 
him, and weeping over him, but they cannot 
succour him ; needs must they leave him to 
do this great work alone; none but Thou 
to whom belong the issues of death, can 
relieve his distressed and over-matched soul. 
And for me, let no man die without me; as I 
die daily, so teach me to die once ; acquaint 
me beforehand with that messenger which I 
must trust to. ‘Oh, teach me so to number my 





such a reciprocity, of purely Christian feelings | days that I may apply my heart to true wis- 
in the neighbourhood or district in question, | dom.’ ” 

that should a fellow-parishioner be now situ-| It will be observed that Bishop Hall re- 
ated in the way described, when their prayers! gards the sounding of the bell as calling on 
might help and assist him in his mortal | those who then heard it to consider the state 
struggle, actuated by the hallowed impulse of of the dying person, and to pray for him, and 
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also to consider their own state ; and to make | parish-bell, so far as concerns any such its 
their best preparation by prayer and other | original and primary purpose, has long become 
means for their own departure. All this| silent ; and in all probability were its affecting 
shows that in Bishop Hall’s day (about 1640) | signal again to be sounded at the same crisis 
the Passing Bell was tolled before the death | of a dying Christian’s fate, and with the same 
of a parishioner. Since that period, however, | tender and affecting solicitude in his behalf 
a change has been made in this particular.|as in former days, its solemn injunction, 
The bell, as we well know,does not now sound amidst the present apathy of truly recipro- 
till after the spirit has already left its earthly} cal, kindly, and Christian feelings, would 
tenement, though it is still entitled the Pass-| mingle with the winds, would be unheeded 
ing Belk and lost for any such pious and charitable 
“ Hark, hark ! it is the Passing Bell ! purpose. Blood, affinity, friendship, indeed, 

It tolls, slowly it tolls, to tell have yet power to bind—to procure for the 

Another soul is fled away.” | living, for the sick and dying, whether it be 

The practice may indeed be reckoned! this good office of which we are speaking, 
among the instances of becoming respect on | namely, prayer for their spiritual welfare, or 
the part of the living for the memory of the any other expression of sympathy and kindness 
dead, and the Passing Bell proclaims that the | befitting their situation. But Christianity 
common lot of humanity has removed another | abstractedly considered—the idea that it is as 
fellow-creature from this fleeting state of|component members of one mystical body 
existence. It is only becoming that an event 














| that Christians stand related to each other, 
so solemn should be in some manner notified lif that be the only string we attempt 
in the immediate neighbourhood where it has} to touch, the only sympathetic chord by 
occurred, and that there should be some public} which the emotions of the living may be 
expression of serious sympathy on the part | excited in favour of the sick or dying, this is 
of the survivors with what has befallen one of|a language which to modern Christians is a 
their number. It may be well to remember | dead one ; this is an appeal to which modern 
that, although the tolling of the Passing Bell | Christian sensibilities have no response ; they 
is not now intended to admonish the parish-| cannot understand its meaning ; they have 
ioners to offer up their prayers for one of their ceased to feel its force.” ‘ 
number at the point of death, there is still one| [We lay before the reader the views of this 
occasion on which something of a similar | eminent writer, though without in any way 
practice, designed for a cognate purpose, | endorsing them. Old customs may have fallen 
remains in the Church of England. “The|into disuse without in any way proving that 
custom” (says Mr. Greswell) “which still the hearts of professing Christians are to any 
prevails, or at least from the rule to| extent less sympathetic than in “olden times”; 
this effect in the Prayer Book of the|far from it, the multiplication of Hospitals, 
Church of England, is supposed to prevail, Orphanages, and such institutions as “ Hospi- 
of soliciting the prayers of the congre- tal Sunday,” and sf Hospital Saturday,” prove 
gation for the sick, is not unlike what, in that active works of benevolence have greatly 
accordance with the original intention of the | increased during the past half-century. ] 

Passing Bell, was supposed to be notified by a Of a cognate character to the Passing Bell 
it. In both cases the effect of the invitation|is a bell heard in some of the old Italian 
to the living Christian was or is the offering |cities. Those who have been in Florence 
up of prayer to God in behalf of his sick and | will have heard the deep-sounding bell from 
afflicted, perhaps too in both cases his dying | the campanile of the ancient cathedral of 
brother ; only, in the latter instance this is | Santa Maria del Fiore. This beautiful edifice 
supposed to be done by the whole congrega- | was commenced by Arnulfo de Lapo in the 
tion assembled at Church, whereas it was to| year 1289, who, dying, was succeeded by 
be remembered in the private devotions of | Giotto, originally a shepherd boy, who be- 
Christians, that the sounding of the Passing | came a pupil of Cimabue, the founder of the 
Bell in former times was presumed to be a/ Florentine schocl of painting. Giotto built 
memento. No such sympathy for each other | the campanile, and _ changed the original 
is generally felt or expressed amongst the facade of the cathedral to make it more in 
members of the same community of professing | unison with the tower. The edifice was con- 
Christians now. The Passing Bell has long} tinued by Donatello, Goddi, Torenzo di 
ceased to be a warning to such a duty, which| Filippo, and Brunelleschi, and this last 
never called to its performance in vain. The} celebrated artist completed the cupola or 
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dome in 1428. So beautiful was this dome 
that it is related of Michael Angelo, who, like 
some of the artists named, was architect as 
well as painter, that he desired that he might 
be buried in the church of Santa Croce, whence 
this dome was visible, but his wishes were 
not complied with. To return to the bell of the 
campanile, which was employed to summon 
the Confratelli della Miserecordia, or Brothers | 
of Charity. Thisinstitution, the most Christian | 
in its nature and effects of any we meet with 
in Catholic countries, is reported to have been 
founded after the memorable plague of the 
fourteenth century, by the survivors of those 
humane spirits who devoted themselves to 
attendance on the sick, the dying and the 
dead, and to such have its good offices ever 
since been devoted. It is purely voluntary, 
the brother taking the vows for any period of| 
time he thinks fit, and has the peculiarity, 
unknown to other monastic institutions, of 
not excluding from worldly affairs, though 
these are never permitted to interfere with its 
duties. The members belong to all ranks, 
and in former days, before the unification of 
Italy, the prince and the peasant, the master 
and his servant, the rich man and the pauper, 
walked side by side, clothed in the same 
dress, and equally assiduous in ministering to 
the sufferings of their fellow-creatures. On 
the sound of the bell tolling in the lofty 
campanile, which stands a few feet distant from 
the church, all those on duty (in the times of 
which we write) leave their occupation, be it 
what it may ; the nobleman leaves his partner 





at the ball, the tradesman his business, and 
meet at the small chapel near the dome, 
where, having put on dress which entirely 
conceals the person, they are directed to the 
object which requires their aid. They remove 
the sufferer on a bier, and convey him to the 
hospital. Should the sufferer be poor, they 
supply him with food and medicine until 
he recovers, or in case of death, bury him 
decently ; but the better circumstanced person 
can always command their services, in which 
case they are generally reimbursed their 
expenses, in order not to encroach on the 
funds. It is also incumbent on them to 
attend the prisoner condemned to death, 
and administer the last office of consola- 
tion. Leopold, an Archduke of Tuscany, who 
flourished in the early part of this century, is 
reported frequently to have officiated, and his 
successor was also a member of the brother- 
hood. It is said that the bell never tolled 
without assembling double the number 
required, There is one beautiful rule of this 
society, which requires, if a Catholic and 
heretic be found injured in the street at the 
same time, that the heretic be taken up first ; 
the founders made attention to the heretic 
imperative, considering that it would not be 
wanting to the Catholic patient. A sermon 
is, Or was, annually preached, and contribu. 
tions made by the English Protestant congre- 
gation in aid of this charity ; and we need 
hardly add, that in no part of the world is 
British liberality ever appealed to in vain for 
benevolent purposes. 
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Ghia 
OE Thc the waters calmest flow, 
NANG: Though the tide is strong, 

x42) Drifting downward, sure but slow, 

Glides the boat along, 

Where the river finds a home 

In the ocean far 
Where the wavelets flash and foam 

O’er the harbour bar. 


Shattered rudder, splintered mast, 
Empty hull and deck, 

Broken banner trailing past, 
Almost all a wreck. 

On through twilight cold and grey, 
On through noontide free, 

Drifting downwards, day by day, 

To the silent sea. 





Where the waters ebb and flow 
In the stream of life, 
Tossing ever to and fro, 
Vext with ceaseless strife, 
Downwards, downwards glides my bark 
Where the tide rolls high, 
Where the waters dim and dark 
Meet a stormy sky. 


Louder blows the wintry wind, 
Grows the sky more drear, 
Peace and hope are left behind, 

Grief and pain are near. 
Life is veiled in twilight grey, 
All is lost to me— 
Drifting, drifting, day by day, 
To the silent sea. 






























THE PRETENDER AND HIS DOUBLE. 





JHE Pedrene AND HI§ Renee 
A TRUE FAMILY ANECDOTE DRAMATICALLY TOLD. 
BY MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 


. 1746, after the young Pretender 
‘harles Edward had __spene- 
ae as far as Derby, a re- 
ward of thirty thousand pounds 
was set on his heads “alive or 
dead:” an unscrupulous kind of proclama- 
tion (not unusual in those troublous times) 
perilously appe: ling to the malice of covetous 
folk who might win great spoil for themselves 
through the arrest and perhaps death of 
sundry innocents who might be fancied to 
resemble the Prince. Now a maternal an- 
cestor of mine, one Arthur Devis the younger, 
of Preston, by the accident of an extraordinary 
likeness to bonnie Prinee Charlie, giving excuse 





to some informer, stood in imminent peril of 


death from that causeas recorded below. I have 


a miniature of him on ivory backed by one of 


Charles Edward, which seems to be each other 
in counterpart ; the same delicately aquiline 
features, the same flowing hair, and the same 


picturesque three-cornered hat and dress of 


the period. At Albury there is another por- 
trait in oils, testifying to the same curiously 
accurate resemblance ; it is also known that 
he had a slight impediment of speech which 
disabled him from immediate explanations, 
and so by his dumb-foundered confusion 
appeared to corroborate the perilous charge 
against him. To brighten matters a little from 
the dulness of common prose, I have taken 
leave to relate this true incident dramatically 
as thus : 

(Preston Market-place : Two Citizens meeting.) 

First Citizen. So, he’s caught at last! 
caught and caged and like to be hung too 
no, beheaded! They'll want the head for 
King George in London-town, specially for 
‘Temple-Bar ; no use for a body there, only 
the head for spiking. 

Second Citizen. ‘True, neighbour: and 
whoever’s caught he’s like enough to be 
beheaded off-hand anyhow, to make sure of 
the blood money—*“ Thirty thousand pounds 
for the Pretender alive or dead”—so it’s 
posted up everywhere. You see, it saves 
risk and cost and trouble to kill him at once 


| 


even if they catch him alive; they only want | 
a bit of him, not the whole, for this last | 


might: escape or get rescued or what not; 


First Citizen. But, Robert, wouldn’t it 
be a terrible job if they should happen to 
catch and behead a wrong man ? 

Second Citizen. Yor the wrong man, yes : 
but I don’t see why there need be any mis- 
take in the matter. Everybody knows the 
Young Pretender’s face; his picture is on 
scores of catchpenny Scotch ballads—fair 
enough of feature too, with those shining 
lovelocks the women like so well. Stay, I’ve 
one of these same ballads in my pocket ; 
here, look at it. 

First Citizen. 1 know a man in this our 
town of “proud Preston” so like that 
comely face he might be taken for the 
Prince himself, and then what a bad business 
it would be if Colonel Hawley’s dragoons 
should happen to make short work with him 
to save trouble ! 

Second Citizen. Well, now I come to 
think of it, I seem to remember such a one 
myself—a straight, slim youth, one Arthur 
Devis, who paints pictures; a pretty fellow 
enough, for inches, face, locks and all. So 
he is! just like Prince Charlie. But he’s not 
in Preston now, methinks. 

First Citizen. No, worse luck, I wish he 
was ; for here all folks would know him, and 
so he couldn’t easily come to harm. His 
father Anthony is of the ‘Town Council, and 
has been mayor ; but the son went over to 
Derby a few days ago to see (at some safe 
distance, let us hope) what those wild High- 
landers are like, and nobody has heard of 
him for a week or so. 

Second Citizen. Why, it’s at Derby the 
Pretender’s taken, they say ? 

First Citizen. Yes; and directly Town 
Councillor Devis knew of it he and his were 
all in a great fright about young Arthur, and 
went off quick to swear to him, if (as some 
cruelly hinted to the old father) Colonel 
Hawley may have caught the wrong man. 

3ut this very hint was a good angel’s sending 
if it speeded the young fellow’s friends after 
him. A frightful ‘business it would be for all 


| round if, right or wrong, they began by be- 


heading him ! , 
Second Citizen. Well, well, to think of 
| the wicked mischief of such a proclamation 


but once his head’s chopped off, the traitor’s| as a prize of thirty thousand for, say, the 


cas and the cash sure. 


| head of innocence, “alive or dead.” 
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THE PRETENDER AND HIS DOUBLE. 
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(A Soldier passes by and First Citizen says :)\ (Enter suddenly old Devis and his son, with 


Corporal, is it true? Is the traitor taken ? 

Soldier. Yes, sure enough. I helped to 
hold him ; the very man himself, as I bodily 
saw him at Stirling. There were his hawk 
eyes, his eagle nose, his curling long hair, his 
(though I say it) handsome, clever, bright 
and boyish face. True, he hadn’t a feathered 
hat on, nor a laced coat, nor shoulder-knots, 
for he was dressed as you are (for disguise as 
is thought), and he wore his long hair in a 
buckle. But, bless you, I know Prince 
Charlie, and if that wasn’t he it’s his fetch. 
Why, when we took him he couldn’t speak 
King’s English, not he; he sputtered and 
stammered like a Frenchman as he is, and so 
we tied and gagged him; and if his head 
isn’t off by this time (the shortest way and 


the easiest) he’ll be soon at the tail of four | 
posters for Lunnun and the Tower. But—| 


here’s a go !—he’s escaped ! 





a group of excited townspeople.) 
Anthony Devis. Oh! thank God, my 
boy ! thank God, my friends ! for this merciful, 
miraculous deliverance. They had caught 
him (foolish fellow to have been idling among 
the crowd), and wouldn’t hear a word he had 
to say ; and so they seized him and were just 
a-sending him off post to London with a 
guard of bloodhounds—when—tell them the 
rest, boy! tell them all about it, for indeed I 
can’t.” 
Arthur Devis. Father, and friends; in 
truth I’ve had a fright, 
Enough to last one’s lifetime : so nigh death, 
But for escape unhoped-for. Well yau 
know 
My irritable infirmity of speech 
If any sudden shock troubles my nerves ; 
So when rough hands had seized me, and 
loud tongues 
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my head 
dear father, 
one voice 


Pretender ! 

First Citizen. How now, corporal? 
this the man you fought against at Stirling ? 

Soldier. 
double ; 
low, are you ? 

First Citizen. Ay, ay, sure enough. 
Why, he’s one of us, one of our old family 
townspeople. 

Soldier to young Devis. This comes 
good looks, my lad. Nobody’s fault that 
but your mother’s, 


IGNBOARD ssingularities have 
furnished a fruitful theme to 
those writers who have taken 
pains and pleasure in rescuing 
scraps of quaint and curious 

information from the voracious limbo of 

oblivion. ‘Two busy and graceful gleaners in 
the harvest-field of literature, Jacob Lar-| 
wood and John Camden Hotten, gave to the| 
world, some years ago, a valuable volume of 
golden gatherings, snatched from amongst the 
stalks and stubble of literary leavings. I refer 
to the “ History of Signboards ;” a work which 
has passed through several editions, and in 
all probability will be read with interest by 
generations yet to come. Its pages are re- 
plete with pleasant passages about singular 
signs, historic hostelries, and curious charac- 
ters. In taking up the subject at the head of 
this paper, I do not purpose to assume the 
disreputable ré/e of depredator on the pre- 
serves which the two talented authors just 
mentioned have made their own. Notwith- 
standing their labours, they have left a little ;| 

and in my wanderings hither and thither I) 

VOL. XIV. 











Were clamouring at me as an outlawed 


traitor, 

Doubtless, I couldn’t speak, and ans wered 
nothing 

To multitudinous questions. Then they 
bound 


And gagged me, and would have shorn off 
But that some held them back ; till you, 


And you, and you, kind neighbours, with 


Is 


Well, masters, if it a’n’t it’s his 
but you’re all sure of this young fel- 


of 


BY THOMAS B. 


Arthur Devis. How could I help his face 
looking like mine, 

And that in figure, feet and inches both 

Shoulder to shoulder we are gauged the 
same ? 

3ut now you know it all: here praise to 
Heaven ! 

I have my head upon these shoulders still, 

And thank you with affectionate goodwill. 


So my fortunate maternal ancestor lived on 
prosperously for long afterwards, and was 


Claimed me your Preston townsman, no the father of my mother’s uncle, Arthur Wil- 


liam Devis, a celebrated painter of Indian and 
historical subjects. Some of the principal— 
and engraved—historjcal pictures of A. W. 
Devis are the Apotheosis of the Princess 
Charlotte in the Palace at Brussels, Blucherand 
Gneisenau in the Wellington Gallery, Nelson’s 
Death in the “ Victory” at Portsmouth, the 
Meeting of the Barons before Magna Charta, 
Babington’s Conspiracy, Tippoo Sahib’s Sur- 
render, and a number of other famous works, 
in especial some forty Indian subjects at the 
Mansion House of Ledbury. 


——+9< 


SINGULARITIES OF PIGNBOARDS. 


TROWSDALE. 


have come across here and there an un- 
gathered grain, hidden under the hedgerows 
or lying fallow in the furrows of the literary 
corn-field. To act on the advice of quaint 
old Cap’en Cuttle, “ when found make a note 
of it,” has always been my rule; and now 
the reader shall haye a sight of some of my 
signboard singularities. 

Hard by the high road from Sheffield to 
Birmingham—midway between Burton, the 
home par excellence of British beer-brewing, 
and the quiet cathedral city of Lichfield 
—stands a well-built and commodious hos- 
telry, bearing, by way of sign, the representa- 
tion of a large flitch of bacon, with the motto, 
“Win it and Wear it.” This old hostelry 
forms part of the picturesque village ot 
Whichnor ; and its sign is the only remaining 
relic of a time-effaced tenure by which the 
manor was formerly held, similar in its_prin- 
cipal provisions to that other and more cele- 


'brated though not less curious custom which 
prevailed in days of yore at Dunmow, in 


Essex. 
At Swainsthorpe, a hamlet near Norwich, 
F 
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jis a. house of entertainment known as the 
Dun Cow. Some years ago the following 
couplet had a place upon the sign, under the 
painting of the animal :— 

Walk in, gentlemen, I trust you will find 

The Dan Cow’s milk is to your mind. 

The signboard of the Robin Hood Inn, in 
Oxford Street, Bilston, Staffordshire, bore 
but a short time sincé a representation of the 
death of the famous hero-outlaw of “ Merrie 
Sherwood ;” while beneath was the distich :-— 

Robin Hood is dead and gone, 

Come in and drink with Little John. 
Boniface, it may be added in explanation, 
rejoiced in the name of John Little. A 
parallel instance occurs at Great Cressing- 
ham, Norfolk. An inn with the same sign, 
graced with a similar couplet, was kept by a 
man of small stature, “whose Christian 
name was John.” 

At the foot of Birdlip Hill, Witcombe, 
Gloucestershire, stood, some six years back, 
a swinging sign, setting forth that a house at 
hand was the Talbot Inn. On the side of 
the sign approached upon making the ascent 
of the somewhat steep hill were the words:— 

Before this hill you do go up, 
Stop and take a cheerful cup. 
On the reverse of the board was painted :— 


Now, down the hill, all dangers past, 

Stop and take a cheerful glass, 
From a correspondent living in the locality I 
have lately learned that the Talbot has been 
transformed into a private dwelling, and the 
sign swept away. 

On the sign of a wayside inn situated near 
the centre of the wide waste of Exmoor, the 
weary traveller may descry the welcome 
legend, “Rest and be Thankful.” Thirty 
years ago, Bridgwater, in the same county of 
Somerset, possessed a very singular sign, 
“The Honest Lawyer ;” but this has been 
removed, It was a capital caricature of a 
thorough-going “limb of the law,” with a 
large parchment, supposed to be a brief, 
sticking out of his pocket, and “ his head cut 
off and placed under his arm.” This will 
remind many readers of that once common 
but cruel libel on the fair sex, the sign of the 
“ Quiet Woman,” also deprived of her head 
by the painter’s art. There is, I may remark, 
one “Quiet Woman” extant even now—in 
Eastgate Street, Gloucester. 

A public-house sign at West-end, near 
Skipton in Craven, is'in the form of a gate, 
on the bars of which the following verse is 
painted :— 


This gate hangs well, 
And hinders none ; 

Refresh and pay, 
And travel te 


I have also seen this sign in the town of Hull 
and elsewhere. 

At an inn in the county of Cork, called 
the “ Bee Hive,” is used, by way of sign, a 
representation of a hive with the bees in the 
act of swarming. Inscribed beneath is :—- 

Within this hive we’re all alive— 
Good liquor makes us funny ; 
So if you’re dry, come in and try 

The flavour of our honey. 


An inhabited beehive was once brought 
into requisition for the same purpose at 
Grantham,. Lincolnshire, a circumstance 
which called forth the following couplet :— 

Two wonders, Grantham, now are thine — 
The highest spire and a living sign. 

Everybody has heard of the sign ascribed 
to Dean Swift :— 

Rove not from pole to pole, 
But step m here ; 


Where nought excels the shaving 
But the beer. 


These lines are said to have been composed by 
the witty Dean of St. Patrick’swhen he was yet 
but a country parson in the county of Meath, 
for his barber, who was about to unite the 
publican’s calling with his old occupation of 
hairdresser. A similar sign found for years 
a local habitation and a name in the city of 
Norwich ; but it is now done away with. A 
version of these lines may also be found in 
Sir Walter’s Scott’s “ Fortunes of Nigel,” by 
way of motto to one of the chapters. 

The functions of alehouse-keeper and shoe- 
maker have been brought together in one 
person, A son of Crispin kept an inn near 
Liscard, in Cheshire, and zealous of his trade, 
bestowed upon it the distinguishing title of 
“The Last.” This emblem of the boot 
business he had depicted on his sign, with 
the accompanying couplet :— 

All day long I have sought good beer, 
And at THE LAST I have found it here, 


Want of promptitude in payment of just 
demands has sometimes caused “ mine host ” 
to exercise his ingenuity not a little in con- 
triving a caution to his customers not to look 
for or expect any credit. In the town of Tra- 
lee, in county Kerry, lived some time ago 
a dispenser of the “‘craythur” to her Majesty’s 
subjects, who, to warn those who were bad 
payers, put outside his door the following 
lines :— 
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As man to man has proved unjust, 
No man,knows the man to trust ; 
I have trusted many to my sorrow, 
So pay to-day, I’ll trust to-morrow, 


A landlady living in the same street, not to be 
outdone by her male rival, wrote in large let- 
ters on her sign :—‘“‘ Trust is dead ; Bad Pay 
killed him.” 

More elaborate and comprehensive is the 
subjoined, posted up by an innkeeper of 
Mulbarton, in Norfolk :— 


Right welcome all who visit here, 

I'll treat you with good wholesome cheer ; 
I deal in ale, as crystal clear, 

In porter brown, in good strong beer. 
I’ve rum and gin, and brandy too, 

They suit myself and will please you ; 
My wines will make a Nabob smile ; 

My whisky will your hearts beguile ; 
My chairs are easy, fires are bright, 

So take a seat, yourselves delight ; 

My tobacco’s rich, pipes white as snow, 
Alike they’re formed to soothe your woe. 
I’m ready to attend your call, 

But I’ve no chalk to spoil my wall ; 
Chalk ever does sweet peace destroy, 
Stirs up foul anger, stifles joy. 

My liquor’s good, my dealing just, 

My profit’s small; I cannot trust. 

I’m sure these lines can cause no sorrow, 
So pay to-day, I'll trust to-morrow. 

If I refuse to trust a friend, 

Or if I trust or money lend, 

The one he takes it in disdain, 

The other will my house refrain. 

Publicans are not the only tradespeople who 
have resorted to singular signs. A cobbler of 
Brechin, in Forfarshire, something of a hu- 
morist in his way, fixed a signboard over the 
door of his shop, on which were painted a 
pair of torn and a pair of mended shoes, with 
the inscription beneath :— 

When boots and shoes are nearly ended, 
Here they can be neatly mended 
By George Tytler. 
But gentlefolks, what do you think, 
I] must have the ready chink. 

Another shoemaker’s sign which I have 
seen in several places in the provinces, though 
slightly varied in almost every instance, runs 
thus :— 

Here lives one who'll never refuse 

To make or mend your boots and shoes 3 
My leather’s good, my price is just, 
Excuse me, friends, I never trust. 

At Chipping Campden, in Gloucestershire: 
a chimney-sweep exhibits over his door a sign, 
painted in graphic but extremely pre-Raphaelite 
style, presumably by some local artist. It 
represents a red-brick house, the chimneys 
emitting dense volumes of smoke, enlivened 
by streaks of fire. The “Knight of the brush” 
is hastening up the carriage-drive, “with all 


appliances and means to boot,” evidently con- 
vinced of his ability to speedily set matters 
straight. Underneath is written :— 

John Hunter, Camden, doe live here, 

Sweeps chimbley’s clean, and not too deare ; 

And if your chimbley be on fire, 

He’ll put it out if ygu desire. ; 

A story is told which sets forth that Sit 

George Rose, erewhile\ Speaker of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, behaved in a 
mean and inhuman manner towards his only 
sister, who is said to hava resented his con- 
duct in a somewhat singulak manner. She is 
said to have hired a humble cot in the im- 
mediate vicinity of her brothex’s country seat, 
and placed over the entrance a signboard 
bearing this inscription :— 





Margaret Rose, 
Sister of Sir George Rose, 
Takes in washing here. 

This ingenious expedient soon \had the 
effect of bringing Sir George to his\senses. 
He offered to settle on his sister a handsome 
annuity for life if she would consent ta take 
down the offensive sign. The sequel \says 
that the high-minded lady indignantly Mis- 
dained to accept the advances of her broth 
preferring to punish the titled . trespass 
against humanity, though at the cost of he 
own comfort. 

I will bring this paper to an end with as 
curious a scrap of signboard literature as I 
remember to have met with. It was published 
in a local journal in 1830, and purports to 
have been copied from a board then standing 
above the door of one John Grove, a general 
dealer, of White Waltham, Berks. 

JOHN GROVE, grocer, and dealer in coffee and tea, 

Sells the finest-of Congo’s and best of Bohea ; 

A dealer in coppice, a meas’rer of land, 

Sells the finest of snuffs, and the finest white sand, 

A singer of psalms, and a scriv’ner of money, 

Collects the land-tax, and sells fine virgin honey. 

A ragman, a carrier, a baker of bread, 

And a clerk to the living as well as the dead. 

Vestry-clerk, petty constable, sells scissors and 

knives, 

Best Virginia and buckles, collects the small tithes, 

Is a treas’rer to clubs, and maker of wills; : 

He surveys men’s estates, and vends Anderson’s pills, 

Woollen draper and hosier, sells all sorts of shoes, 

With the best earthenware, also takes in the news. 

Deals in hurdles and eggs, sells the best of small 

beer, 

The finest sea coals, and ’s elected o’erseer. 

Deputv surveyor, Sells fine writing-paper, 

Has a vote for the county—and linen-draper. 

A dealer in cheese and the best Hampshire bacon, 
Plays the fiddle divinely, if I’m not mistaken. 


John Grove could, in truth, lay claim to 
the title of “ Jack of all Trades.’ 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


THE APOCALYPSE. 


To him that overcometh will J give to eat of the tree of life which is in the midst of the paradise 
of God.—REVELATION ii. 7. 


T is considered a high honour to 
receive a letter from the Queen 
in her own handwriting. Auto- 
graphs of other illustrious per- 
sonages are much valued and 

carefully preserved. Very much greater there- 
fore should be our estimation of letters from 
the King of Kings and Lord of Lords, the 
only Begotten of the’ Father, which was, and 
is, and is to come. 

Such precious documents we have in the 
second and third chapters of the Revelation. 
Our Lord, indeed, so far as we know, wrote 
nothing while Hewas on earth. His supposed 
letter to Abgarus, king of Edessa, cannot be 
accepted as authentic. All His personal 
teaching He left to be recorded by the Evan- 
gelists. But after His ascension the risen 
and glorified Redeemer graciously conde- 
scended to send these epistles by the hand 
of Saint John to the Seven Churches of 
Asia Minor. Such being their origin they 
cannot fail to command the reverence and 
attention of every devout and _ intelligent 
Christian. Their value is by no means 
confined to those early Christian communities 
which now live only in history. They are 
messages from Christ for men of all times and 
countries. ‘‘ He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches.” 

In a series of short papers like the present, 
jt would be both impossible and undesirable 
to attempt an exposition of so full and in many 
respects so difficult a passage. It is simply 
proposed to offer a few practical thoughts on 
their closing words. Often in human letters 
does the heart flow forth at the end in expres- 
sions of affection and kindly wishes, so it is pre- 
eminently in these epistles from the loving 
Saviour. And is not this just what. we 
should have expected? He whose ministry 
opened with the beatitudes on the Mount, 
and closed with a blessing pronounced by our 
great High Priest with outstretched hands, as 
He rose triumphant to His native skies, is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Accordingly we find each of these epistles 
concluded with a benediction, each has one 
peculiar to itself, specially adapted to the 
character and circumstances of each. 

At present let us examine that addressed to 
see Ephesian Church, It stands first, since 





Ephesus, the capital of Ionia, was no less 
famous than vast and wealthy. The temple 
of Diana, its chief glory, was one of the 
wonders of the world, and stood in full view 
of its crowded harbour, where it gleamed 
afar off with a’starlike radiance. Superstition 
and vice found in this great city their chosen 
haunt. Such was the scene of St. Paul’s 
arduous and persevering labours during three 
years. From the seed he sowed amidst many 
trials and tears, watered by the Holy Spirit’s 
blessing, sprang that important and flourishing 
Church, over which St. John afterwards pre- 
sided, and to which his divine Master 


‘directed this epistle. From the description 


here given by Him, who walketh in the midst 
of the seven golden candlesticks, we learn 
that in St. John’s days it was distinguished by 
many excellences. It was laborious, patient, 
sternly orthodox, persistent in obedience, and 
hatred of error. Yet His searching eye of 
flame detected one very grievous defect. Its 
members had left their first love—had lost the 
warmth and glow of their early attachment to 
Himself. Affectionate remonstrance is there- 
fore mingled with faithful warning. At the 
same time, lest they should be thereby dis- 
couraged, the message closes with this precious 
promise: “To Him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the Paradise of God.” (Rev. ii. 7.) 

In their zealous and yet declining state, 
what assurance could be so fitted at once to 
stimulate and refresh their flagging spirits ? 
What too can be more suited to the case of 
any in these days of loud profession, laborious 
efforts, and polemical zeal, who may have lost 
the first fervour of his love to Jesus, and of 
attachment to His name and cause?’ For all 
such this promise is here recorded. 

We notice, first, for whom the promise is 
intended—* to him that overcometh.” Con- 
flict is here implied. And what is the whole 
history of the Church, and of each individual 
Christian, but one long series of struggles, 
defeats, and victories ? 

Like the storm-tossed bark on the Lake of 
Galilee, the Church has ever been exposed to 
the raging billows of the hostile and fickle 
world, driven hither and thither by the op- 
posing blasts of error and temptation. Yet 





still she rises superior to every adverse in- 
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regenerated man is compared to a stately and 
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fluence, and, strong in her Master’s strength, 
advances steadily towards her destined haven. 
He has overcome the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and still lives as her Advocate to 
plead her cause, and will guide and sustain 
her to the end. 

So it is also with every true member of 
that Church. Pledged in unconscious in- 
fancy to fight manfully under Christ’s banner 
against His enemies, from the first moment, 
when he consciously gave his troth to Jesus, 
down to the solemn hour of conflict with the 
last enemy, the Christian is constantly 
learning fresh lessons in his own weakness 
and corruption, as well as in the power of 
Christ which rests upon him. Rest, indeed, 
he already has. The more completely he 
relies upon his Saviour’s finished work, the 
more complete and calm is his present peace. 
His is that “central peace subsisting at the 
heart of endless agitation.” . Faith is his great 
Sustaining principle, for “this is the victory 
which overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
Thank God, the victory is sure. The divine 
Captain of our salvation has said, “ Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

Such, then, is the character, such the ex- 
perience of those to whom this promise is 
made. What, we ask, is the promise? “To 
him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God.” How absolutely the Lord 
speaks. Without reserve or qualification He 
assumes here and throughout these epistles 
the disposal of the rewards of the kingdom 
of glory. 

In virtue of His own divine right, He 
claims to reward every man according to his 
works. “ The gift of God,” writes St. Paul 
to the Romans, “‘is eternal life.” Here Jesus 
Christ promises to bestow it. For our great 
comfort, let us remember and feel assured 
that He is the faithful Promiser. He is not like 
that fickle king of Macedon, Antigonus III, 
who, because he was always promising 
gifts and never bestowed them, received the 
name of Doson, ‘the Giver.” Christ’s pro- 
mises are sure, unchangeable like Himself. 
“Hath He said, and shall He not do it? or 
hath He spoken, and shall He not make 
it good ?.” 

Very remarkable and very full of deep and 
hidden meaning are His words: We are 
taken back in thought to the scene of man’s 
primeval bliss in Eden. As a lovely garden 
was the abode of Adam and Eve before the 
Fall, so the dwelling-place of restored and 


spacious park, called by the ancient Persians 
a paradise, such as amongst ourselves sur- 
rounds a regal or lordly mansion. 

Thus the word came to be applied by the 
Jews to the place of departed spirits, in which 
the souls of the righteous await in calm and 
conscious repose the coming of Messiah’s 
kingdom. In this sense the word was 
adopted by our Lord, when He. said to the 
penitent thief, “To-day shalt thou be with 
Me in Paradise.” Here the same term is 
employed in a still higher and more glorious 
sense of the perfect consummation and bliss 
both in body and soul of the risen saints, 
when they shall have been admitted to the 
immediate vision of God, in whose presence 
is fulness of joy and pleasures for evermore. 
That will be infinitely more than Paradise 
restored. In the midst of the heavenly 





Eden will stand tiie innermost palace of the 
great King, and the light of His glory will 
illuminate every part of it with perpetual sun- 
shine. 

Such is the figure; but the things signified 
what tongue can tell? When St. Paul was 
caught up in the spirit into Paradise, or the 
third heaven, he “heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” 
(2 Cor. xii. 4.) Much less is it possible 
for us uninspired mortals to penetrate the 
mysteries of the future, shrouded as they are 

Well did the saintly Richard Baxter sing :— 
from our view under the guise of these earthly 
images. 

‘*My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim ; 
But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with Him.”’ 


One other most suggestive thought, how- 
ever, is here faintly shadowed forth. In the 
heavenly Paradise, as in Eden, there are trees, 
and one of these is called “the tree of life.” 
To him that overcometh will He give to eat 
of it. This tree is more fully described in 
Rev. xxii, where we have the sublime 
picture of the New Jerusalem. It is there 
represented as growing by the banks of the 
river of the water of life. It is a fruit-bearing 
tree, not like earthly trees, producing only 
one kind of fruit peculiar to itself, but twelve 
manner of fruits, which it yields in constant 
succession every month. Its leaves, too, have 
a special virtue. They are for the healing of 
the nations. Thus, we learn that eternal life 
is like atree. “The tree” (writes Archbishop 
Trench), “which disappeared with the dis- 
appearance of the earthly Paradise, reappears 
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Christ’s kingdom, being in the highest sense 
“the restitution of all things.” A tree we 
know is a living, growing organism. The 
tiny acorn contains the germ of the mighty 
oak, the monarch of the forest. So the germ, 
the first principle of eternal life, is implanted 
in the sinner’s heart, when he truly turns to 
God, and by faith accepts God’s best free gift, 
His only Begotten Son ; for “‘he that hath the 
Son hath life, but he that hath not the Son of 
God hath not life.” That life, watered by 
the Holy Spirit’s refreshing showers, nurtured 


length under the genial influences of a serener 
clime willl develop naturally and yet super- 
naturally into the strength and beauty of 
immortality. It is ours in its essence now, 
It will then be ours in its completeness, 
Its fruits will appear in all their sweetness and 
variety, and it will be our right to eat of them 
and live for ever. 

Away then with our lukewarmness. Let 
us cast off all sloth and cowardice. Let ours 
be a real, not a sham battle with evil in every 
form. By grace we shall be more than con- 





by the means of grace, fostered by the sun- | querors through him that loved us, and He 
shine of the Father’s love, and strengthened | will “ give us to eat of the tree of life, which 
by the rough blasts of trial and temptation, at | is in the midst of the Paradise of God,” 


—FRPLR LEE — 


Notes ON New Books. 


xf T may be fairly asked how it is} Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, of 27, 
4 ~~ that notices of new books find) Paternoster-row, send me five handsome 
y a place in GoLpEN Hours, a|volumes,* remarkable for excellence of print 
magazine whose avowed office and paper and neatness—I may almost say 
it is to amuse and to instruct, | chasteness of binding, for in quiet beauty of 
and which does not in any way pretend to put design and subdued tone of the cloth in 
forth authoritative dicta on matters connected | which they are bound they present a marked 
with literature, science and art, or to usurp|contrast to the more gaudy and ornate 
the functions of the competent critic and | volumes of the season. 
skilled reviewer. | Consecrated Women contains the 
The inquiry is easily answered. Among / memoirs of eighteen good and noble-hearted 
the readers of GoLpDEN Hours there must be | women, who stand forth conspicuously among 
many who are book-buyers, either on their/the thousands who have given their lives to 
own behalf, or to benefit and give pleasure to|the Lord Jesus Christ, and have consecrated 
others. ‘It is to help such as these with a few| themselves to Him by the simple act of doing 
timely. hints as to “ what to buy and where to/ their duty in that state of life into which it 
buy it” that all notices of books that may/has pleased Him to call them; who have 
appear in these pages, are given. To be of|earnestly done their duty as wives and mothers 
use to others—in what way it matters but/at home, or in mission work abroad, carrying 
little as long as this desirable end is attained|out the new commandment given to all by 
—is certainly one of the greatest of the various | the Redeemer—“ that ye love one another.” 
pleasures and privileges that can fall to the lot} Among these pattern women, attention may 
of every human being ; and it is my hope and | be specially directed to Susanna Wesley and 
wish that by writing these and similar remarks | Amelia Sieveking, “ always abounding in the 
on new books that may appear from time to} work of the Lord ;” Christine Alsop, “a suc- 


time, and possibly even on pictures and; , |, ” : 
articles, both useful and ornamental, for home 352 aeteenit: Women,” by Cleaiia. Cr: '6v0, 








use, I may act to some extent as a means of 
intercommunication between buyers and 
producers, assisting the latter to make their 
productions known to many who otherwise 
might not be brought acquainted with them 
through the ordinary channels, and guiding 
the former to the acquisition of some speciality 
in the market that he wants and is in search 
of, but of whose existence he has hitherto been 
ignorant. 





“ Our Daughters: Their Lives Here and Hereafter,” 
by Mrs. G. S. Reaney, author of “ English Girls,” &c, 
Cr. 8vo , 252 pp., 3s 6d. 

“Old-fashioned Stories,” by Thomas Cooper, 
author of “‘ Alderman Ralph,” “The Family Feud,” 
&ec., &c. Cr. 8vo., 375 pp-, 3s. 6d. 

‘* Talking to the Children,” by Alexander Macleod, 
D.D., author of the “ Gentle Heart,’’ &c., &c. Eighth 
Edition. 274 pp., 3s. 6d. 

‘* The Mother’s Friend.”” New Annual Volume 
for 1880. Sm. 4to., 144 pp. ; boards, Is. 6d., or cloth 


gilt, as. 6d. 
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courer of many;” Christian Eddy and Louise 
Schepler, “ poor, yet making many rich,” and 
the poetess, Adelaide L. Newton, who was 
* holy in all manner of conversation.” Asa 
gift from husband to wife in happy remem- 
brance of their wedding day, or as a birth- 
day present to mother, or sister, or daughter, 
this book, excellent both in purpose and exe- 
cution, has few that can compare with it. It 
should be found in every Christian household. 

Our Daughters is another volume that is 
admirably fitted both by the nature of its 
contents and the beauty of its exterior to form 
a suitable birthday gift from a parent to a 
child, or a new year’s present to be read and 
studied during the coming year, It is the 
purpose of the author to be helpful to young 
girls just starting out in life, and in this she 
will not—cannot fail. After pointing out what 
‘* women’s rights ” really are, and telling girls 
* something that may help,” by way of in- 
troduction, she proceeds to show what con- 
stitutes a happy Christian, and to indicate the 
worldly and spiritual hindrances that beset 
the way. To this, follows able, heart-prompted 
teaching on salvation and constraining love, 
the ministry of suffering, and on little things 
and suitable recreation, followed by an ideal 
picture of a good wife, and remarks on 
Christian work and the reward it brings to 
those who work for Christ. This book should 
be found on every young girl’s book-shelf, and 
is worthy the attention of school-mistresses, 
both for the school library and as a school 
prize. 

Old-fashioned Tales is a new and popular 
edition of a book written about thirty years 
ago by Thomas Cooper, during his im-| 
prisonment for Chartism in Stafford Gaol, 
and originally published under the title of 
Wise Saws and Modern Instances. The 
volume contains twenty-six capital tales, 
illustrative in a great measure of country 
life in Lincolnshire, and experiences among 
the “stockingers” of Leicestershire. The 
author and publishers have done good service 
to the present generation by the reproduction 
of this book. Cannot the former induce 
Messrs. Routledge & Sons to follow suit with 
an illustrated edition of Alderman Ralph, 
and Zhe Family Feud, two ot Mr. Cooper’s 
novels that are well worth reading, but which, 
I am inclined to think, are out of print ? 

Talking to the Children may be de- 
scribed as a series of sermonettes for boys 
and girls by Dr. Macleod, which, from the 





enriched, cannot fail to find their way to. the 
hearts of most children, and thus carry out 
the purpose of the author. There are twenty 
of these sermon-stories in the volume, which 
has reached an eighth edition, a proof of its 
utility and popularity which speaks abun- 
dantly for itself. 

The Mothers Friend is the new 
annual volume of the monthly magazine so 
called, which is now entering the thirteenth 
year of publication. If mothers, especially 
those among the poorer classes, could and 
would read a little more than they do, it would 
tend to soften many of the crosses and asper- 
ities of their daily life. Zhe Mother's 
Friend is just the serial to induce a harassed, 
care-worn woman to forget her troubles now 
and then, and dwell on higher things. 

From Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Gal- 
pin, of La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, I have received the current monthly 
part of one ¢ of their numerous and valuable 
serial publications. The name of the firm by 
which it is published, and the fact that it is 
written by physicians and surgeons of the 
principal London Hospitals, form a sufficient 
guarantee for its value. In the thirty-two pages 
that constitute Part XI. the following subjects 
are amply and exhaustively dealt with, 
namely :—-Headache; Heart—Diseases of the 
Heart; Hiccup or Hiccough; Hydrophobia; 
Hypochondriasis; Hysteria—Hysterics, and 
all this for 6d. The work is to be completed 
in 33 parts, thus giving every head of a family, 
even among the poorer classes, the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining little by little a valuable 


and reliable authority on the treatment of all 


the “ills that flesh is heir to.” 

From Messrs. W., Swan Sonnenschein and 
Allen, of Paternoster-square, I have received 
several handsome volumes,{ many of which it 


¢ ‘The Family Physician.” A Manual of Domes- 
tic Medicine. By Physicians and Surgeons of the 
principal London Hospitals. Part XI., 8vo., 32pp., 6d. 

t ‘* Asgard and the Gods.” Tales and Traditions 
of our Northern Ancestors, told for Boys and Girls. 
Adapted from the work of Dr. W, Wiigner, by M. W. 
Macdowall, and edited by W. S. Anson. With 
numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo., 340 pp., 7s. 6d. 

‘‘Chit-Chat bv Puck.” Tea-Time Tales for Young 
Little Folks and Young Old Folks. From the Swedish 
of Richard Gustafsson. By Albert Alberg. Profusely 
illustrated. Crown 8vo., 154 pp., 2s. 6d. 

‘* Rose-leaves.”” A Second Series of Tea-Time 
Tales. From the Swedish of Richard Gustafsson. 
By Albert Alberg, Beautifully illustrated. Crown 
8vo., 174 pp , 2s. 6d. 

‘* Woodland Notes.” A Third Series of Tea-Time 
Tales. From the Swedish of Richard Gustafsson, 








pleasant manner in which they are written and 


the aptness of illustration with which they aré | 174 pp., 2s. 6d. 


By Albert Alberg. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
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is not possible to notice in the present number |spirited, and excellent specimens of wood 
of GoLDEN Hours. engraving. 

Pre-eminent among these volumes, whose} ‘The three volumes severally called CAi?- 
bindings are brilliant and varied in colour, |chat by Puck, Rose-leaves, and Woodland 
rich in gilding, and unique in design, is| Vores, give in an English dress the“ Tea- 
Asgard and the Gods, on whose crimson | Time Tales” of the Swedish writer Richard 
cover is cleverly and artistically represented | Gustafsson, on whom the mantle of his 
the Wild Hunt of Wodan through the|great Danish contemporary, Hans Chris- 
thunder-riven heavens. ‘The mythology of| tian Andersen, appears to have fallen. ‘The 
our hardy northern ancestors, which the/stories are for the most part fairy tales, and 
generation that is now passing away could | each contains a moral lesson, which no child 
only study in Oehlenschlaeger’s ‘Gods of} can fail to understand. The only tale in the 
the North,” is now told in a simple and| three volumes which does not owe its origin to 
pleasing manner for their sons and daughters | Gustafsson himself is “ A Night in a Church 
by Messrs. Macdowall and Anson, who have | Spire,” which has been written by the trans- 
rendered the German of Dr. Wagner into ex- | lator, Albert Alberg, and which is well worthy 
cellent English. In this cheap volume, a desir-| of a place in Woodland Notes, in which it 
able gift-book for any boy,and formany girls— | appears. The illustrations in each volume, 
at all events those girls who like to read their} many of which are very beautiful, are ap- 
brothers’ books, and they are by no means few | parently from the pencils of Swedish or Ger- 
in number—all the tales and traditions that) man artists. More delightful or more desir- 
found credence among the ancient Scandi-| able books for children of both sexes it is 
navians and the wild tribes that dwelt on the | scarcely possible to meet with, so fresh and 
southern shores of the Baltic, are told in a| bright in fancy and yet so simple in style and 
simple but most fascinating style. To give any| language are their contents. The three 
idea of the varied contents of this book is| volumes contain between fifty and sixty sepa- 
simply impossible. It must suffice to say rate tales. No child who possesses one and 
that it touches on all the myths and stories | is aware of the existence of the other two is 
of the Gods of the Norsemen, the Giants, the | likely to let his parents and friends rest in 
Ases, the Dwarfs, the Elves, and all the peace until theyare in his possession. 
supernatural beings with whom the sky and| Besides other books from Messrs. Son- 
the earth and ocean were supposed to be/nenschein and Allen I have to acknowledge 
peopled, from the Creation of the World by | several volumes from Messrs. John F. Shaw 
Allfather the Uncreated, to Ragnarok, the|and Co., Mr. W. Poole, and Mr. F. E. Long- 
Twilight of the Gods, after which all things| ley, the consideration of which is unavoid- 
were to be made anew. The illustrations, | ably postponed for another month. 
which are thirty-five in number, are bold and | THE EDITor. 
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In June with Nature. 


A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 





> O be in tune with Nature! To feel, 
Throbbing thro’ ev’ry pulse, the loveliness 
Of this fair world! To find in all around, 
In ev'ry wind that blows—whether it be 
The zephyr gentle, or the roaring blast ; 
In every gleam of sunshine fair— 

The pale, wan ray of winter, or the glow 

Of summer warm ; in every drop of dew, 

Or misty rain; in ev'ry flow’r that blows ; 

In ev'ry fruit tree—ev’ry blade of grass— 

To feel pulsating ev’xywhere, the joy, 

The beauty and the bliss of being, caused by 

The love of God, and know no law but love— 

This, this is happiness—this is life indeed ! 

Ah, God! would it were always so with me. 








F. M. HOLMES. 
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[Nearly ready. } in-the presence of the Enemy, during.the Crimean and 


| 


| 


Wars, From the Institution of the | 


G TORIES: OF THE. CITY. OF. ZONDON: Baltic aya Age the Teton, Persian, Ohinese, New | 


Retold for Youthful Readers, / By Mrs. Nrwron “Zealand and 


-‘Crosuann. : Order ia 1356 ois BO. Cr, 8v0., with. plate, 6s. 
These, Stories range from the early days of Old-Lon- HE XPERING CONTINENT.” A a 


in Eogland to the time of the ordyn Riots ; with incidents Native Character, ».Present, Condition, ..and: . Future 
Prospects of Africa and- Colonization. By Auzx. 
Wu. ‘Mrrceuinson..«‘{ Nearly ready.) 9 ?-- - ) 


London: Wm.'H! ALLEN -& Co., 13, Waterloo Place, 


don Bridgé and the Settlement of the Knights Templars | ‘tive of Travel ‘in Sénegambial with Obéervations on 





» Works" ou ‘the: Identity of the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel: with: the’ British Nation 


WORKS BY THE RIGHT REV. LORD BISHOP OF ‘RANGOON. 
THE ANGLO: -ISRAEL POST-BAG ; or, How Arthur Cameto See: Iti Price 1s, 6d. and Qs. 64. ; by 
exte: 
Is beet REASONABLE? A Dialogue on the “Anglo-Israel Controversy. Price’ 3d.; 17s. 6d. per 100 


“AN LO-ISRA EL AND His FIRST PRINCE FOR THE HOLY LAND: Shown from 
ote Prophecy, with Straius for Palestine. And ‘‘ Notes on the Engmy,” .2s. 6d. cloth ; 
itely; price 18.! 

NOTES. ‘ON THE ENEMY. In a Réport of a Great Mosting in London, of Ritualists and Liberationists, to 
Elect Fit Rope yes for Patliament. With Strains for Anglo-Isra-l‘in the Holy Land. ~By the Rev. Hisperr 
“Niwrdy, “D:D > Vicar of St. Michael’s, Southwark. Author of “ Israel Discovered'in the Anglo-Saxons,’ &c, 

THE }BITISH NATION, Identical ‘with the Stone Kingdom of Nobrochadnes gzar’s'Dreain. 

t Paper read before the * Cheltenham Anglo-Jsrael Association,’ on the 26th July, 1880, by Surgeon- 
General J. M. Granz, President of the AssOcfation, and a Vice-President of the Metropolitan Anglo- -Israel Association. 
Price 2t.; post free 2$0: 100 Poe for distribution 12s., postage 8d. extra, 

= DISTRIBUTION OF SHEM, -HAM, AND JAPHET; Israel an Arian-Speaking 

 ~ Major-General A. M. Ratner. Price 2d., or 10s. pet100 for distribution. 

DAN. HE PIONEER OF, ISRAEL, His Early Enterprise, His ‘Settlements, and Connection with. the 
Scythians With an Appendix, Why Dan was Not sealed Among the 144,000 (Rev. vii ); And, What the Soythians 
Said, to, Herodotus. .. By al. J.C. Gawiie, Keeper of the Grown Jewels. . Price 6d., post free 7d. 

.OUR SCYTHIAN ANCESTORS IDENTIFIED WITH ISRAEL. By Col, J. C. Gawtax, Author 
of “ Dan,” &ei) Price2d.s free 24d, 

THE TWO OLIVE TR BS... The Story of the Two Witnesses.” (Rev. xi.) ; and. “ The Seven , Vials ” 
(Rev. xvjgZody Cok: 51 Oy Gawsrrs Authorof “Our Scythian Ancéstors,”’ ‘Price 1d,, 6s. per 100° for distribution. 

Jn “Oar Wilt Oli Olive races may be graited.inte the Good Olive tree, but no Gentle raee can usurp the Mission or Privileges granted to 

srae!. “— 

REELY TO ‘OB CTIONS TO THE’ ‘[sHtaELITISH ORIGIN OF THE ANGLOSAXON 

; made b: ion Freemantle. By DAvid, “Witn Preface by Rev. Ii’ Potwuexs, - Price 6 

VISIONS” OF EOL oa my : onsidered in. the Light of “Lost Israel” found in "the 

rice pee ; cloth 1s, 


British ween. “BY J. A, 

THE: Of THE ‘BRI SNA TION Sia THE LOST TEN TRIBES OF 

or A os bok Easté?n Ques By ral Way p Groat Pye ior. amare al yori So 

: RIL » WITNESS <A. tur i y the ‘om - 
— We Toon ‘BN, sean. A Sarin Rey. Eick ores Sige et 1s. Gd. and 2s..6d., Post 
ree 2d. extra: 


T THE LORD'S ‘PILLAR OF WITNESS. *By’ “Micra 
Baa ag eacaas slictiteiaal 


Bue GEMorks on the Identity of the Tenchoat Enies: Post :F ree.) © 1343 :mbewd 
aden: W. H. GUEST, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE- 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ig admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and vatuable remedy ever disonvered. 
ip the best rewedy known for Coughs, Oonsumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. : 
and arrests those too often fatal diseases— Di Fever, Croup, gue, we 
acts like 6 charm in Diarrhes, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 4 
cuts short all attacks oi Apilepsy, Hysteria, Paipitation, and Spusins. 
is the palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis &e. 
From Losp Fasxois Conywenam, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 1!th, 1°68. 

“ Lora Branews Conyngbem, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne from Mr. Daveppor:, and has f.und it a most Wonderiu) mediomne, will be glad to have half a dosen 
bottles sent at once to the abuve address ” ‘ ; 


© Gar} Bussell communicated to the College of sicians that he had a des- . 
7, and that the UNLY cemedyof any 





DR. J. COLLIS: 
THE 


Mi 


b from fer 's Gonsu: at Vanilla, to the effect that Unuiera nas been ra ung 
wervies waa 1h EOROD TM ee Bee Lanost, ist December. 1864, 
OAUTION,—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 4 
Oavtiow.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paes Woop stated that Ur.J. Couuis Browns wus andoubd the I tor of OH LORODYNE 
that the story of the Defendant, Faaemam, was deliberately untrae. whioh, he to say, had oven sworn to.—Jee Times oo 1664, 
Bold im bottles at ls, lgd., 3s, Od., 4s. 6d., and lls, each, None is genuine without the words “ Dr, J. COLLIS WNBS 
CHLORODYNB” on the Government Stamp. Overwheiming Medical Testimony « panies each Bottle, 
Sole Mannfacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 
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WIND PILLS 


S| |: GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 
APN GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
wea GOOD for the cure of SIOK HEADACHE, 


































GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN, 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS., 

300D for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMAOH, / 
BOWS&LS, or LIVER. 


They are so'd by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at Is. 1}d., 
2s, 91, and 4s, 6d, each; or, should any diffisalty occar, e 
14, 33, or 5¢ Stems Wie hi to size, to PAG D. wu beucK, 
Culvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
be sent free by return of post. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

dee excellent Family Medicine is the most. effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 

loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 

disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

_ For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 

the distressing headache so--very prevalent, depression of 

S } spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 

imples, and sallowness.of the skin, and give a healthy ~ 

; AM loom to the complexion. - ’ iy ee 

sadare LO N DON, All Chemists. at. ls, 14d, and 2a, 94. per box, . , 


acrid BLAIR’S GOUT S. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet-required ' 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. and-2q 9d. per. hox, 


CHEAP POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT for a LADY is a Dozen of Kobinson and Cleaver’s 
| beautifully fine Real Irish Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, hemmed for use, from 3s. 6d. to 10s. 9d. per dogen:; 
their exquisitely fine Hemstitched, from 6s. 11d. to’ 18s. 9d. per dozen ; or their fine 3-fold Irish Linen Collars,.in all the 
most useful shapes, at 38, 11d, Cuffs, 5s. 11d. per dozen. Post free, 4d. tu 6d. extra, f 
NHE MOST USEFUL PRESENT for a GENTLEMAN is ja Dozen of R>bimson and 
Cleaver’s Irish Linen Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, from 4s. 11d, to 1ds, 6d. per dozen ; their Gents’ fins Hem- 
stitched, from 9s, 10d. to 24s, 6d, per dozen ; or their fine 4-fold Linen Collars, at 5s. lid. Cuffs, 5s, 11d. to 10s. 9d. 
per dozen. Post free, 4d. to 6d. extra.’ ; 3 : en 
The above can be encased in their richly illumioated Christmas Wrapper (specially designed for presents and suitable 
for a variety of articles) at a cost,of 6d. per dozen for ladies’ and gents’ handkerchiefs additional., Samplesand Price List | 


of their specialties, which are ali suitable for presents, post free. i 
YRESENTS for LADIES.—Real SHETLAND WOOL SHAWLS, White, two. yards square, 
post free, 1s, 10d, each ; Cardinal or black, 2s, ‘ Also a special Lot of richly fringed Shetland Shawls, in White only 
post free, 38, 8d. ‘The above are‘marvellous goods, -ROBINSON. and CLEAVER, To the.Queen; Belfast. ’ 





Best, Blackest, and most Permanent. 

Messrs, Daresher and Glenny, Hosiers:to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, says; ** We have used Hooper’s Marking Ink for many y+ ars, 
and no ink gives us such , oF 80 black and permanent an 
impresnou.” 





Iw Borrens, le, awn 2¢, 6d, BACH. 
Of all Chenvsts, and direct from the sag & 
J J 


“24; RUSSELL STRUSET, 
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LIVERPOOL : 
6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 

















manms PRESENTS 


FROM Bs. TO £5. 


FTAA ATTN oxeono-sr,w. 
BORDS PIANOS, 


CHARLES STILES & CO., 


The well-known Importers of these celebrated Pianos, has semined to 


42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 

Where may be seen a Large and Varied Assortme nt of Instruments, in New and Artistic Designs, at Low Prices, 
witH 25 PERCENT, CO-OPERATIVE DISOOUNT FOR CASH ; or onthe Three Years’ System, from 15s, per month. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 

Second-Hand Pianos, on the Three Years’ System, from 10s. 6d. per Month. 


Full value allowed for old instruments of any kind, in exchange, 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR D even! aS 


Reckitt’ Sy BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
AS USED IN THE CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations | 


ofthe “* DUME BLACK LEAD" (manufactured trom cheap materials) 
resembling the * DOME in shape but NOT IN QUALITY. These are some- 


LAUNDRY times offered because they afford 4 LARGER PROFIT. 
- THERE IS ONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
OF THE and it is manufactured ONLY BY E. JAMES & 8ONS. Purchasers should 
see that the words “JAMES” and our Trade Mark “DOME appear on 


every block. No other is genuine. 


PRINCBO! WALES) sie THAT YOU GET IT!| GREEN OT) 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. aT TIIWARERS. ENTE 


RIMMEL’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS NOVELTIES. 


seamen sciae PERFUMFD ALMANACKS FOR 1881:—GREAT SC ptoinga designed by J. Cuener, 6d, 
: OPERETTE GEMS (Second Series), designed by Faust. ; by post, 1d. extra. 


RIMMEL’S CHRISTMAS CARDS AND SATCHETS a ‘norvel and artistic designs. 
All sweetly scented. Cards, from 1s. per doz. Satchets, from 6d. each, 


RIMMEL'S LUCKY SHOE, and other Chri-tmas Tree Ornaments, from 6d. 

THE NEW FRENCH PATTERN PERFUME BOX, very neat, from 6d. to£1 1s, 

FANCY PERFUME BOXES AND BASKETS in great variety. 

RIMMEL’S CHOICE CRACKERS for Balls and Parties. 

RICH SCENT CASES in Leather, Velvet, Wood, &c. 

ELEGANT FANS from Paris, Vienna, and Madrid. The best and largest selections in London. 
Detailed List sent on application, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
96, Srranp, 128, Reaenr Srreat, 24, Cornnttr, LONDON ;. anp 76, Kinc’s Roan, BRIGHTON, 






































